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SOME PROBLEMS OF THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
V. STUDENTS’ TIME REQUIREMENTS 


In the matter of standardizing our Catholic colleges no question 
has given rise to more animated discussion than that concerning 
the number of hours required for graduation. Long after the 
other standardizing agencies had come to an agreement on this 
subject, the Catholic Educational Association continued to argue 
the point at its annual meetings until 1923, when the question 
was definitely settled, theoretically at least, by the adoption of 
the standards proposed by the American Council on Education. 
The particular standard dealing with this matter demands for 
graduation “a minimum quantitative requirement of 120 semester 
hours of credit or the equivalent in term hours, quarter hours, 
points, majors or courses.”' This is the usual requirement 
laid down by the various standardizing agencies. The hour, as 
here used, means a subject taught one hour a week for one term 
or semester. Two hours of laboratory are considered equivalent 
to one hour of recitation, lecture or quiz. Common consent has 
fixed the length of the hour at fifty minutes net, ten minutes 
being allowed ordinarily for change of classes. 

Implied in the above standard, and specifically mentioned in 
the standards drawn up by various other agencies, is the ruling 
that a student shall be obliged to carry an average of fifteen 
hours a week work for four years. The standards adopted by 
the American Council on Education make no statement with 
regard to the maximum number of hours a student shall be per- 
mitted to carry in any one year; but there seems to be a general 
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agreement that they shall not exceed twenty, and many accredit- 
ing agencies make the upper limit eighteen. In some institutions 
the number is kept at fifteen throughout the four years. Others 
divide the work so that in the freshman and sophomore years a 
student carries sixteen hours while in the junior and senior years 
his weekly schedule is reduced to fourteen. This would appear 
the better plan for the reason that a student who fails in some 
subject in one or other of the college classes may, if necessary, 
carry that subject as an extra course during a later year without 
overloading his schedule and exceeding the maximum allowance.’ 

These regulations are definite enough; they have been formu- 
lated by educational experts after years of study and experiment 
and have been accepted by the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion and made obligatory for Catholic colleges that are desirous 
of certification. Yet, they have met with no little opposition 
and, if we do not mistake the meaning of schedules printed in 
year books that have come into our hands, they are actually 
being ignored in practice by many of our institutions at the 
present time. We have found requirements for graduation run- 
ning all the way from 120 to 190 semester hours with weekly 
schedules of 17, 19, 24 and even 26 hours! We must confess our 
inability to see the reason for any such conditions as these. 
If the consensus of well-informed opinion holds that one hun- 
dred and twenty semester hours of work are sufficient to obtain 
the Bachelor’s degree, what can be our object in demanding 
the completion of 190, 140 or even 132 semester hours? It is 
true, the Catholic Educational Association for many years held 
to the minimum of 128 semester hours for graduation, but this 
number was maintained to take care of the requirement in re- 
ligion which Catholic colleges were unwilling to relax and which 
was ordinarily not provided for in the maximum of 120 hours. 
Even now it is the opinion of many members of the Association 
that we should require the eight extra hours from our students 
lest they should be considered lacking quantitatively in the 
secular branches if religion were included in the required 120 
hours. Many, on the other hand, hold that religion is of suffi- 
cient importance to count equally with other subjects and that 
our students should not be penalized to the extent of eight 
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semester hours just because they happen to be attending a 
Catholic college. The same might be said of the requirements 
in philosophy demanded in many of our colleges. Whatever 
may be our attitude on this question, there can be no justifica- 
tion for a college demanding for graduation the completion of 
more than 128 semester hours. It is foolish to think, as some 
appear to do, that our students will be better prepared for their 
future work if they are compelled to carry a greater number 
of subjects or a greater number of hours in the same subjects. 
To proceed on this basis is to mistake the object of a college 
education. The function of the college is not to put the student 
in possession of all knowledge. The A.B. degree is not sup- 
posed to mark its holder as a finished student. On the con- 
trary, it is merely a certificate of attainment, not differing in 
kind from a high-school diploma but simply certifying to a 
further degree of preparation for the pursuit of wisdom. It is, 
if we may use the figure, merely a passport to the realm of 
knowledge and not a title of citizenship in the kingdom thereof. 

Even if we were to look upon the completion of the college 
course as the final consummation of the student’s efforts, increas- 
ing the hours of classwork required of him would not meet the 
end in view. Rather would it defeat it. After all, the youth of 
college age is capable of accomplishing only a certain amount 
of work at best. If we hold to the theory that an hour’s recita- 
tion demands two hours of preparation, fifteen hours of class 
would mean forty-five hours of work per week for a student, 
or an average of nine hours a day, which is certainly no easy 
schedule, as all will admit. Now, if we run the weekly require- 
ment of classes up to twenty or twenty-five hours we are, 
theoretically, expecting a student to work from sixty to seventy- 
five hours a week. Practically, of course, this is impossible. If 
a college student is obliged to carry this excessive number of 
classes he cannot help but neglect or skimp the preparation of 
some of them. What generally happens is that the student 
- devotes most of his study time to the preparation of lessons in 
the courses in which he is most interested, or in those in which 
the instructor is known to be more than ordinarily exacting, 
while the others are neglected in whole or in part, depending 
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upon the character of the professor in charge. Not infrequently 
the student becomes discouraged with the task confronting him 
and falls into the attitude of doing just what he is compelled 
to do “to get through” and no more. In view of these facts, 
with which every college teacher is familiar, would it not be far 
better to prescribe a reasonable amount of work for the student 
to the performance of which he could be strictly held? Might 
we not rightly expect that the quality of work in our colleges 
would be much improved if the quantity were thus reduced? 

In this connection the writer has often met with the objection 
that students will not devote two hours, or even one, to the 
preparation of a recitation and that we must have more required 
classes if we are not to encourage loafing on the part of the 
students. This is not a valid objection. With a reduced sched- 
ule of classes, and a limited number of subjects to be carried 
simultaneously, instructors are in a position to give assign- 
ments that will require more preparation and to hold the stu- 
dents to a stricter account for the same. One of the defects in 
many of our college courses at present is the lack of outside 
reading on the part of the students. Often the classes are con- 
ducted exactly as they are in the grammar grade, with the text- 
book as the sole source of information on the subject. So many 
pages are assigned for study and the student is graded according 
to his mastery of the assignment. Modern educational practice 
will not tolerate such methods of instruction even in the high 
school and, a fortiori, they should not be permitted in college 
work. The college student should be required to read widely in 
his various courses and should be given some training in methods 
of research. This means additional work on the part of the 
instructor who cannot be satisfied with merely assigning out- 
side reading but must use some method of checking up to see 
that the reading is done. When such a procedure is followed 
in all college classes it will be found that students have very 
little time for loafing with a schedule of fifteen to eighteen 
classes a week. 

There is another aspect of the time requirement that deserves 
the careful attention of our Catholic educators and that is the 
length of the school year. Unquestionably this should be stand- 
ardized. Most of our colleges have adopted the semester hour 
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as the unit of reckoning and, as already stated, require the com- 
pletion of 120 such units for graduation. This, of course, im- 
plies a school year of 30 semester hours. But what is meant by 
the semester? Unfortunately, here there is wide variation and 
it is doubtful whether the interpretation of the term, semester, 
would in all cases meet with the approval of the standardizing 
agencies. The length of the semester is not determined in the 
list of standards adopted by the American Council on Educa- 
tion; but various other agencies have defined it quite accurately. 
The Regents, for example, specify that “a college year should 
include for each student not less than 34 weeks of actual work.’ 
Defining a year the Regents state that “a minimum year is fif- 
teen recitation hours for 34 weeks (510) hours, or the equiva- 
lent.”* The semester, therefore, to meet the requirements of the 
Regents, must include not less than 17 weeks of actual work. 
Various state examining boards for teachers’ certificates demand 
a semester of at least 18 weeks.° The Catholic University, in its 
list of requirements for the affiliation of colleges, states that “the 
college course must as a minimum include 2160 hours of class 
work distributed over four years.”” This is an average of 540 
hours per year; and, if we hold to the schedule of 15 hours a 
week as we are supposed to do, it will be seen that the Univer- 
sity practically demands a year of 36 weeks or a semester of 18. 
Figuring on the basis of five teaching days to the week, the 
‘school year should, according to the Regents’ requirements, 
contain 170 actual class days; and it should contain 180 if we 
are to comply with the demands of other standardizing agencies. 
This is the important point. We may reduce the length of the 
semester by teaching five and a half or six days a week, though 
this is scarcely desirable, but the number of actual teaching 
days in the year should in no case be less than 170 and prefera- 
bly it should be 180. 

Surely this is no outrageous demand—that the college student 
should devote less than one-half the total number of days in 
the year to the serious business of getting an education. At 
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best he is in college but nine months, or 270 days, and even 
if we adhere to the longer schedule mentioned above he has 
one-third of the school year, or 90 days, for recreation. One 
would think this amply sufficient; but in many of our institu- 
tions a different opinion seems to prevail. For not only is the 
college year shortened by beginning late in September and clos- 
ing early in June; but it is broken up by holidays given for 
one reason or another until the actual number of teaching days 
falls far short of the requirement of which we have spoken. 
Often the Christmas recess is extended over a period of two 
weeks and sometimes it is even three; the Easter vacation lasts 
from eight to ten days; and there is a recess of two or more 
days at Thanksgiving. Then come the national holidays and 
the feasts of the Church to swell the total and the class days 
are correspondingly reduced in number. Some of these recesses 
are unavoidable, as they are established by general practice; but 
the same cannot be said of many of the holidays that are given 
in some of our institutions. Many of our college presidents, 
for example, feel obliged to grant a day or two of recreation 
every time a Bishop visits the institution. So confirmed has 
this practice become that many of our college students cling 
to the opinion not uncommon among parochial school children, 
viz., that one of the most important privileges of the Bishop 
is the power of granting holidays to Catholic students.* Then, 
there are, in the opinion of the students, other justifiable reasons 
for the suspension of classes; and unfortunately the authorities 
often yield to student opinion in this matter. It may be the 
President’s feast day, an athletic victory over a rival college, 
an enrollment of an exceptionally large number of students, a 
visit from a political candidate, or any other unusual event. 
The fact that it is unusual seems all that is necessary to make 
any occurrence of sufficient importance to interfere with the 
regular running of the school. Nor are these the only occasions 
for recreation. The writer knows of one institution where the 
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oldest member of the faculty is commonly referred to as Father 
Holiday. We need not, of course, state the reason for this 
euphemistic nickname. 

It may perhaps appear to some that I have been exaggerating 
matters and that the real conditions are not such as I have 
stated. If so, I would suggest that those who are interested 
keep an accurate account of the actual number of days on 
which classes are held during a school year. Such a record 
will prove a revelation, if I am not mistaken. 

The situation resulting from this practice of granting holidays 
is often productive of consequences that are, to say the least, 
somewhat unpleasant. In the first place, it is difficult for an 
instructor to cover the course mapped out for the year’s work 
when his schedule is subject to so many interruptions. This is 
particularly true in the case of classes that are taught but once 
or twice a week. It may happen that such a class is taught 
but twice or three times in the course of a month. Moreover, 
when the registrar is asked to sign a certificate stating how many 
hours a student has had in a particular subject he is placed in 
an embarrassing situation, as may be readily seen. If he 
states the facts as they are, he can give the student credit only 
for the actual number of hours he has had, making allowance 
for the cuts permitted. The result is the student fails to gain 
admission to another institution and the college he attended 
gets the reputation of inefficiency and suffers in consequence. 
On the other hand, if the registrar resorts to epikeia and assumes 
that, since the school year has extended over a calendar period 
of thirty-six weeks, the student has fulfilled the requirements 
and is entitled to credit for all the hours that his classes should 
have been taught, and signs a certificate to that effect, the 
authorities need not be surprised if the honesty of the institution 
is called into question. 

The only way to avoid a dilemma of this kind is to see 
that the school year provides the required number of teaching 
days and that classes are taught on those days. In arranging 
the calendar, therefore, announcing the opening and closing 
dates, the college authorities should see to it that provision is 
made to take care of the regular holidays, both national and 
Church, and of the recesses at Christmas and Easter. These 
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holidays should be announced in the calendar and only under 
the most exceptional circumstances should an extra one be 
given. This is the method of procedure in the public schools 
and state universities and there is no valid reason why our 
Catholic schools, and particularly our colleges, should depart 
from it. To give a holiday whenever a Bishop visits the insti- 
tution is, to say the least, a rather puerile way of showing respect 
for the Lord’s Anointed. As for many of the other occasions 
that are wont to call for a holiday, a little reflection will show 
that few of them are of sufficient importance to justify the 
suspension of classes. Most of them can be celebrated, if cele- 
brated they must be, in more suitable ways. 

The Christmas and Easter recesses, particularly the former, 
should be curtailed considerably. There is no reason why the 
Christmas vacation should extend over two weeks at the very 
longest. I have often heard outsiders comment adversely on 
the length of this vacation in our colleges and even parents 
have been known to object when it is too protracted. The 
Easter Vacation should certainly not be longer than from Wed- 
nesday to Wednesday. As for Thanksgiving, it is a serious 
mistake to make provision for a recess at that time that will 
prolong the regular holiday. It is so near to Christmas that no 
vacation is necessary; and it is no hardship if students are 
forbidden to go home for this particular holiday who are unable 
to return in time for class the following day. Neither the pious 
desire of American Christian people nor the President’s Procla- 
mation contemplates a week-end celebration in acknowledgment 
of the bounty of the Lord. 

There is a further abuse that is apt to exist in connection 
with all of these recesses and that is the fact that students, 
for one excuse or another, are often permitted to leave before 
the date set for the beginning of the vacation and likewise fail 
to return for several days after it has closed. There is only one 
way to deal with this situation and that is to make the penalty 
for absence on the day preceding and the day following a vaca- 
tion so severe that no student will care to incur it. But it 
must be severe. No slight punishment, like the privation of 
privileges, will suffice. What is necessary is a penalty that will 
make the completion of the year’s work or the attainment of 
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a degree decidedly more difficult than it would be under ordinary 
circumstances. And the penalty must be uniformly inflicted. 
If students can obtain letters from parents, or even certificates 
from physicians, that will be accepted as sufficient excuse for 
their absence, we might just as well have no regulation at all. 
This is not to say that there may not occasionally be a good 
excuse for absence; but college presidents are well acquainted 
with the fact that indispositions of various kinds manifest a 
strange tendency to become epidemic among college students 
during the days following a vacation; and they would do well 
to be more than ordinarily cautious in accepting excuses at 
such times, by whomsoever signed. Parents are proverbially 
lenient with their children, and, while it is undoubtedly the best 
policy to take the parent’s word on the first occasion of this 
kind, his or her attention should be called to the regulations of 
the college; and if the student persists in disregarding them he 
should be requested to withdraw. It should be noted also that 
“parents’” signatures are not always genuine. When a case of 
deception occurs it should be summarily dealt with. As for 
doctor’s certificates, they should not be accepted until the stu- 
dent has been examined by the house physician. 

If to any these regulations seem rather harsh or unnecessarily 
strict, it should be remembered that in accepting a student into 
a college the authorities assume certain moral obligations that 
they are in conscience bound to fulfill. There is a tacit contract 
made with him, his parents and society in general. To speak 
of the last named first, no college is acting fairly in certifying 
that a student has done a certain amount of work if he has not 
actually done it. To do so is to violate the trust that has 
been placed in the institution by the agencies of society. Nor 
is the student to be defrauded of his rights. While it is true, 
in a sense, that no student can ever pay for what the college 
gives him, we are yet obliged to render him and his parents a 
quid pro quo. They are paying for an education, not for a vaca- 
tion. To give the student a holiday when he should be in class 
is to give him a stone when he should have bread. The fact 
that he prefers the “stone” is due to lack of sense or of judg- 
ment on his part and reminds one of the baby crying for some- 
thing which the wise parent knows he should not, or cannot, have. 
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To conclude: the matter of education is a serious business. 
It is a preparation for life; and, as everyone recognizes, the 
time is all too short to be wasted. Someone has said that in 
the final roundup a day in the teens or early twenties counts 
for more than a week in the years that follow. College stu- 
dents should be made to recognize this fact and be obliged to 
attend seriously to the work of getting an education. No child 
grown to manhood thanks his parents for the fact that they 
indulged his childish whims. Neither does the college graduate 
thank his Alma Mater for permitting him to squander his time 
in the days of his youth. In the one case, as in the other, 
gratitude is felt and expressed for those who curbed the inordi- 
nate desires of the child and the youth and trained them in 
habits of industry and self-denial. 

Epwarp B. Jorpan, 
Catholic University of America. 


THE PEDAGOGICAL VALUE OF HISTORY 


What is the teaching value of history? Put the question to 
different ages, and the grade-school pupil will tell you that his- 
tory is something about Columbus and Washington, 1492 and 
1776; the high-school student will call it a bore; the college 
man dubs it a joke; the post-graduate, wearied with research, 
deems history a sawdust pile of references and statistics; the 
world styles it an illusion or a conspiracy against truth. Mr. 
Ford, who cannot find flivvers mentioned in ancient, medieval 
or modern history, considers the past as antiquated and as use- 
less as a 1900 model. Even thinkers, like John Stuart Mill, 
urged that history for the many should be some smattering 
of information, and that for the educated few it becomes only 
of value in the university stage, where the philosophy of history 
may be mastered. 

Despite the antipathies of the prejudiced and the better justi- 
fied misgivings of the great thinkers, the educational world 
today everywhere accepts history as an instrument of teaching; 
but all are better agreed on the fact that history has a teaching 
value than why it has the value or how it effects good. His- 
tory, however, cannot long escape the fate of all other studies 
in our curriculum. History, like all else, must be standardized; 
history must be evaluated. Armed with questionnaires, with 
standards, with averages, with tests, the educational expert ap- 
proaches history as he approaches every other study and pro- 
pounds the dread query, fraught with direful consequences. 
History, do you function? Ten thousand teachers beginning the 
school year after summer courses in the moral, sociological and 
cultural values of history reply to the questionnaire affirmatively 
and say, “History does function.” Nine thousand, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine ending their year in school reply sadly, “His- 
tory does not function.” 

Besides the questionnaire, we must have the standard test. 
For example, we may be told here is a series of questions which 
have been tried on 100,000 children, on ten prisons, on three 
insane asylums, on all the surviving members of the Jukes 
family, on several college presidents, on Thomas Edison, Louis 
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Terman, Robert Yerkes and Simon-Binet. This standardized 
test, averaged by experiments upon morons, infra-morons and 
supra-morons, is guaranteed to damage sadly any historical 
I. Q. in the land. 

Every educator does and must sympathize with those who 
insist upon establishing the value of any instrument of educa- 
tion by demanding functioning and results. The solid principle 
of scholastic philosophy is operatio est perfectio esse, which may 
be translated: if a thing functions, it is perfect. Even the flivver 
must submit to the test of functioning. However, not every 
educator will agree that voting by a limited questionnaire or 
testing by a contemporary average is the best way of establish- 
ing the fact that a school subject functions. Counting heads 
may be a satisfactory working method for determining what is 
to be done, in certain circumstances, but no lover of democracy 
will claim that a majority determines anything else except a 
majority, or that an average test proves anything more than 
that the one tested is above, below or equal to the average of 
those upon whom the test has been tried. Can a unanimous 
vote that Columbus did not discover America in 1492 or that 
parents in 1922 have not the right to educate their children alter 
the fact in either case? What does the fact that no one in 
America but a moron fails to read a newspaper or to tell the 
time prove as a test when applied to a place where there are 
no newspapers or time-pieces? 

If you insist on counting heads and formulating averages in 
the shape of tests, then history proudly steps in and bids us 
count the heads of all time, bids us to strike an average, stand- 
ardized from the centuries of civilization, not voted upon or aver- 
aged from a few individuals in the United States of America in 
the year 1912. 

The teaching value of history is determined indeed by re- 
sults, but limited votes or restricted averages can never ade- 
quately measure results. Scholastic philosophers have told us 
operatio est perfectio esse and they have also told us that 
operatio sequitur esse. If perfection is measured by functioning, 
functioning in turn depends upon nature. Education is not 
indeed an automatic process; it is not something which works 
while you sleep. Education begins in self-exertion and is per- 
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fected in self-expression. Modern educators do right in demand- 
ing a posteriori evidence for educational efficiency, but they do 
wrong in rejecting entirely all a priori evidence. An analysis of 
the nature will not determine future effects, but will surely 
establish the present possibility and capacity for future effects. 
Analysis of soap will clearly demonstrate that soap can function 
as a dirt-chaser, but to prove that soap has adequately func- 
tioned, mother must subject “Johnny” to the standardized back- 
of-the-ears test. 

We may now with more confidence against ultra-modernism 
and ultra-democracy appeal to history and civilization to estab- 
lish the teaching value of history without a referendum to the 
voters of America or without applying a measure which has 
been standardized by being found applicable to a few here 
and there or even to a wide cross-section of our great country. 
We may also confidently assert the capacity of history to teach, 
if we analyze and determine its nature and the nature of the 
being it is destined to educate. 

The potential value of history for the classroom may, there- 
for, be established by a study and analysis of its nature, and 
even though results must be the ultimate and adequate test of 
the actual value of this educational instrument, yet a considera- 
tion of the methods of the teacher and of the obstacles to his 
effectiveness may go far towards giving the actual value of 
history as a teaching instrument. First, let us divide the stu- 
dents of history into two classes: those below the college grade, 
and those in or above the college. This division corresponds 
partly to the traditional separation of education into school and 
university as found in the German gymnasia, the French lycées 
and the English schools like Eton, Rugby and Harrow. It is 
the division found in the System of the Jesuits with its lower 
schools going up to and including our college sophomores, and 
its upper schools which comprise the last years of college and 
the post-graduate and professional schools. It would take too 
much of our time to justify this division, but its traditional 
and almost cosmopolitan application make any justification 
almost unnecessary. 

What, then, can we learn of the teaching value of history in 
_ the lower schools by a study of ‘its nature, from its methods, 

and from the obstacles to its full realization? 
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What is there, you will say, in the nature of history to deter- 
mine its teaching value? Is not history simply facts of the 
past, actions of mankind, actions affecting mankind? Nothing 
indeed could be simpler in statement than the nature of history, 
but even in that simplicity there are many things the teacher 
must look to. 

History has to do with concrete facts, with words and acts 
of men and women like ourselves. The writer of history must 
select some facts and discard others; he must give more space 
and prominence to certain selected facts while he condenses and 
subordinates other facts. Supposing the historian to have nath- 
ing but undisputed truth to deal with, he may by suppression 
or emphasis suggest what is not true. The first pictures im- 
pressed upon the imagination of childhood are vivid and lasting. 
Without subscribing to all that Freud and the psycho-analysts 
say, there can be no doubt of the fact, which everyone’s expe- 
rience will confirm, that first impressions influence the mind 
long and profoundly. Pere Eymiel in France and Father Boyd 
Barrett in Ireland have shown what the image in the brain 
can do. Father Hubert Gruender, of St. Louis University, has 
explained the working of the Ouija Board by passive and uncon- 
scious obedience to cerebral images. As many diseases are 
imaginary, so it is not hard to believe that we can imagine a 
cure where we imagine a disease. To that extent we are all 
followers of Mrs. Eddy and Dr. Coué. The tremendous sig- 
nificance of images will therefore give pause to writers of history 
when they select and express their facts for the lower schools of 
our educational program. 

Besides the selection of facts and their prominence there is 
the language of the historian to be considered. The Jesuit sys- 
tem of studies has been severely criticized by Compayré and 
others for admitting or minimizing history in its lower schools. 
That the Jesuits have not neglected history is evident from 
their works. No more marvellous achievement for history has 
ever been recorded than the Acta Sanctorum of the Belgian 
Jesuits, who are better known as the Bollandists. Princeton 
University has recently given us Father Delayhaye’s History of 
the Bollandists. Three hundred years of devotion to history 
does not show any disregard of that means of education. The 
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Ratio Studiorum, the well known Plan of Studies of the Jesuits, 
as every other system of its time did then and should, I believe, 
now teach its pupils first how to write and speak, making self- 
expression the test of an educated mind. Besides, in teaching 
the art of composition, earlier educators were wiser than those 
of today. They taught the art of writing historical narrative; 
they read historians who were models of style as well as of 
history, Xenophon and Caesar, Herodotus and Livy, Thucy- 
dides and Tacitus, Plutarch and Nepos. Any student who pur- 
sued the classical course of former times went out into life well 
equipped with history of the most significant periods of man- 
kind. Homer and Virgil were forerunners of Wells, but they 
were more honest and frankly called their presentation of the 
past fiction, not historical fact. Demosthenes and Cicero gave 
early pictures of the struggles between imperialism and na- 
tionality, between aristocracy and democracy. This classical 
literature was not history or, rather, it was most vivid history; 
it was the past still surviving in the present; it meant immediate 
contact with the original sources in their original language. 

Such is the nature and purpose of history for the lower 
schools, the mastery of essential facts and the acquisition of 
power to write. The method to be pursued needs no lengthy 
explanation. Hold on to the classics which are history in his- 
tory’s noblest and enduring form; put into our English courses 
in high school and college parallel models of English historical 
composition; teach the art of historical composition. In the 
presentation of facts be interesting. In the earlier years his- 
torical novels should be encouraged, stirring biographies recom- 
mended. History for the young should not be a dull chronicle 
or pages of statistics, but portraits of men and women, not of 
soldiers alone, but of statesmen and artists and inventors and 
benefactors and every class of fine manhood and womanhood. 
The telling anecdote, the graphic portrait, the significant paral- 
lels and coincidences, the immortal phrases, the picturesque 
details, illustrations, museums, pageants, and even moving pic- 
tures, will be the means needed to vitalize facts and make their 
acquisition a joy. 

The obstacles which a teacher of history is likely to meet, are 

prejudices and propaganda. Truth and honesty in textbook and 
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teacher will remove such obstacles, but zeal for truth does not 
mean making history a replica of the modern newspaper and 
filling it with scandals. If the unsavory facts of the past must 
be treated, the place for that is the college and university. 
Neither should all the romance be taken out of history in obe- 
dience to the modern insistence on vocation. It is enough to 
have a man’s life, a man’s professional schools, a man’s tech- 
nology institutes, one’s elective courses, one’s preprofessional 
studies vocationalized. If we must railroad the baby into a 
vocational rut, let the train that runs upon these rigid tracks 
stop now and then and permit its passengers to climb out of 
the depress road-bed and with the help of history and literature 
look around at other things and at other men and women. Do 
not vocationalize the kindergarten; do not narrow the horizons 
of history and literature. 

There is a difference of opinion about the value of history 
in the lower schools. Some consider that only a limited amount 
of necessary information need be taught in the lower schools, 
giving more time for the acquisition of the power of speaking 
and writing, which will be the evidence and guarantee of a 
student’s educated mind, of a mind functioning properly. Per- 
sonally, I believe that the art of expression should be the chief 
concern of early education with history distinctly subordinate. 
When, however, we come to the later years of college, to the 
maturer powers of minds able to express themselves, then his- 
tory becomes more important; then there is almost universal 
agreement upon the advantages and value of history. In all the 
fields which are opening to the graduating and graduated stu- 
dent, in the sciences and the professions, in business and in 
politics, in the arts, in literature, in ethics, in religion, in man’s 
leisure as well as man’s activity, the history and achievements 
of his fellow-man convey lessons to all and inspire growing 
minds with the stimulus of emulation and ambition for pre- 
eminence. In the upper schools the maturer mind is able to 
appreciate the philosophy of history and should be taught that 
philosophy. History for juniors, seniors, for graduates and pro- 
fessional students should be no mere chronicle of events made 
interesting by illustration and story. History should attain 
to causes and effects, should measure men and survey policies, 
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should comprehend development, unveiling the principles of 
progress and searching out the origins of decay. In all that, 
in what is properly called the philosophy of history, will be 
found the supreme pedagogical value of this subject. 

Does the ordinary student master the philosophy of history? 
We regret to state that we believe there is today despite the 
ever-increasing amount of time given to history, despite the 
larger number of students than ever before, there is, we are 
sorry to say, less of the educational value conveyed by the 
professors. History courses, I fear, are snap courses; history 
courses are lecture courses, and forty years in the classroom, 
twenty being taught and twenty teaching, convince me abso- 
lutely that the lecture method by itself is a dismal failure. 
I hope I am wrong in this, but I frankly state what I believe. 
Even in the sacred halls of divinity, unless the quiz and repe- 
tition follow, unless the shadow of examination chill with its 
fear, passive listeners catch but a few crumbs from the be- 
wildering courses before them, digest but a small fraction of 
what they have caught, remember but a trace of what they 
have digested, and rush for a book or a stenographic résumé, 
when they are asked to tell what they know. If lectures are 
a failure in professional schools, where a serious life-purpose is 
an incentive for attention and absorption, what a fizzle they 
are in the elective courses of undergraduates, who have no 
definite life-purpose! 

The philosophy of history has great difficulty in reaching its 
_ destination, the human mind, when it travels by the lecture 
route, but that is the least of the difficulties the philosophy 
of history experiences today. There is an imminent danger of 
the philosophy of history ceasing to exist, because philosophy 
itself has ceased to exist. Philosophy, the science of ultimate 
causes, cannot exist without metaphyhics. The senses cannot 
apprehend causality; they perceive succession only. How then 
can the historian go to the cause and to the causes of the cause, 
to the ultimate principles, to the philosophy of human events, 
if he does not know, if he despises metaphysics? Mr. James 
Harvey Robinson, formerly professor of history in Columbia 
University, writes a book called “Mind in the Making.” He 
ridicules metaphysics, exalts scepticism, quotes as typical of 
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metaphysical reasoning an argument whose fallacy has been the 
stock-in-trade of logic classes for nearly ten centuries. Pro- 
fessor Robinson, the historian, starts off to teach us how to 
make up our minds from history and ends up by saying that 
the only lesson to be learned from history is not to follow 
history. What does Professor Robinson follow? He follows 
the modern substitute for history, imagination. 

Herbert Spencer could think of and define creation, but be- 
cause he could not imagine it, not being able, as no one of us is 
able, to: imagine the nothing which precedes creation, Herbert 
Spencer therefore rejects creation. Professor Robinson imagines 
the way a single ape might accidentally have reasoned and then 
imagines how it might have taught others and then imagines 
how that acquired habit was transmitted to its descendents. 
A recent writer, the English biologist, Mr. Cunningham, imagines 
that the wonderful glands and their products, the hormones, 
transmit acquired characters from body-cells to germ-cells. The 
glands are the latest answer to all the world’s riddles. Mr. 
Mencker invokes them to account for artistic excellence. Mr. 
Cunningham calls them in to save evolution. Professor Vernon 
Kellogg, reviewing Mr. Cunningham’s book and sadly cutting 
out the glands, says very frankly: “We evolutionists need the 
inheritance of acquired characters more than ever now that. 
natural selection as a species-forming agent is pretty well dis- 
credited.” In other words, save your theory at any cost. Evo- 
lutionists do indeed that and much else, but scientists first, last 
and always need facts. 

That frank statement of Professor Kellogg leads us to an- 
other foe of the philosophy of history. If imagination destroys 
philosophy, preconceived theories and fixed opinions distort the 
philosophy of history and make even true history impossible. 

Take the Middle Ages. The Protestant Revolution simply 
removed them from existence and submerged them in darkness. 
The Dark Ages at first reached from Luther back to some 
indefinite period in the first centuries, while the Christians 
lived in the catacombs. Look up in earlier editions of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica any topic. You will find the subject 
traced from Homer up to the Neo-platonists and then by a 
magnificent leap over intervening ages, you will see the history 
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resumed at Descartes or a little earlier. It has taken many 
years of fearless historians to bridge that gap, but it is being 
done. The Dark Ages have shrunk until they have almost 
disappeared, and medieval, ceasing to be a term of reproach, is 
now a badge of honor. Dante has just been acclaimed by the 
world. Princeton has issued this year a work on civilization 
and philosophy in the Middle Ages. Two things that were 
thought not to exist at that time. Harvard also has issued 
this year a volume entitled, “Medieval Philosophy, Illustrated 
from the System of Thomas Aquinas.” These volumes are prod- 
ucts of that clear and interesting Belgian professor, Maurice 
De Wulf. These are eloquent testimonies that medievalism is 
ceasing to be considered synonymous with darkness. 

It was a man of a name somewhat similar to Dr. Maurice 
De Wulf, the famous German, Frederick August Wolf, who fur- 
nishes another example of the blighting influence of a theory. 
For more than a century his absurd theory about the multiplicity 
of Homer has addled literary criticism and prevented historical 
research. Mommsen cried out against any prepossessions in the 
historian, yet he with imperialistic bias continued the dynastic 
prejudices of Drumann against the republicanism of Cicero in 
favor of the imperialism of Caesar. It required a French re- 
publican, Boissier, to restore the balance of truth. 

Imagination and preconceived theory, these two foes of his- 
tory, are well illustrated in Wells’ famous “Outlines of History.” 
A novelist imagines a historical romance; a theorist subordi- 
nates the universe to his theory. At any rate, this writer re- 
moves some of the poison from the wells by honestly confessing 
in the Yale Review that he is giving an evolutionary interpreta- 
tion to the facts. He originates the new ism, Wellsism. 

Such honest labeling of books might help very much. Draper’s 
“Intellectual Development of Europe” could be labeled an anti- 
Christian Interpretation derived from the French Encyclope- 
dists. Herbert Spencer could be called the Monistic Interpreter 
of the Past. Then we could have the Economic, the Freudian, 
the Communistic, the Owen Wister, and the ancient grudge, 
and a host of other interpretations. But for teachers and for 
the teaching value there is one and only one interpretation 
of history and that is the true interpretation of history. Mendel 
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went into his garden and by ten years of experiment established 
a fact which has overthrown Darwin’s theory. Faber, by years 
of patient investigation of instinct, completes the overthrow, 
although a recent scientific writer, more tenacious of theory 
than responsive to facts, prefers the imagination of a poet, 
Remy de Gourment, to the prudent reticence of a life-long 
observer. The overshadowing theory of Frederick Aug. Wolf 
has been undermined by the spade of Schliemann, who was the 
discoverer of new historic worlds and who reestablished the 
validity of historic traditions. Schliemann represents the teach- 
ing value of history for the young. It was a picture of burning 
Troy branded upon his youthful memory which haunted him 
all his life and finally drove him into the excavations that have 
revolutionized the early history of the Mediterranean litoral. 

The pedagogical value of history can be put in one word, it is 
truth, truth clad in novelty, beauty and poetry for the lower 
schools and truth robed in the decorous vesture of philosophy 


for the upper schools. 
Francis P. DonngE 8.J., 


St. Andrew, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


A STUDY OF ACHIEVEMENT IN THE FUNDAMENTALS 
OF ARITHMETIC WITH DIAGNOSIS OF ERRORS 


Purpose.—The purpose of this study was to arrive at some 
fairly definite measure of the achievement of the pupils in 
seven schools from the third grade through the eighth, inclusive, 
in schoolroom products generally believed to constitute minimum 
essentials. Only the data collected as a result of one set of 
tests will be presented in this report. The study aims to show 
the following: 

(a) How those schools compared with one another. 

(b) The number of children in each room who are within the 
middle fifty or one-half the intergrade range as determined 
by medians published with the tests; the number above this 
middle fifty; the number below. 

(c) The number of children reaching or exceeding the median 
for the grade above. 

(d) An analysis of errors. 

The Schools—McGolrick and Marquette schools are located in 
mining towns on the Mesabi Range. The children are for the 
most part the offsprings of parents born in Europe or one 
generation removed. The former school is in Hibbing, Minne- 
sota; the latter is in Virginia, Minnesota. St. Frances School 
is located in the town of Brainerd. Some of the school popu- 
lation come from small farms near the town, and this school 
thus represents in part rural conditions. The parents of these 
children are for the most part native Americans. The other 
schools are located in the city of Duluth. Two of these schools, 
St. Jean Baptiste and St. Mary’s, are bilingual. The school 
population of the other Duluth schools is of American birth 
and extraction. 

The Tests—The Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals in 
Arithmetic consists of thirty-five exercises in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division of whole numbers, frac- 
tions, and decimal fractions. The test is built on an ascending 
scale, from very easy to quite difficult. This arrangement makes 
it possible to test all children in the grades measured, using a 
single scale. The time allowance is thirty minutes. . 

The tests were given by the writer for the most part. In 
533 
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three schools, however, assistance was given by a woman who 
had had specific training. The administration was, therefore, 
uniform. 
The scoring was done by the teachers, but instruction was 
given in conference with the teachers and results were checked. 
Results—The Grade Norms for June as determined by Pro- 
fessor McCall’ are as follows: 


At the End of Grade vil 
60 128 177 219 2 274 293 


Approximate No. of Cases ...500 1500 1300 1200 1100 1000 900 
The tests were given in the Duluth schools about the close 
of the first semester. When there was a matter of two weeks 
difference in dates of administering the tests, the scores were 
adjusted by the T-score method to completed first semester 
conditions. The assumption was made that progress would 
be more or less uniform throughout the grade. Hence the fol- 
lowing medians were used: 
Grade Il IV VV vi 
94 152 198 234 262 283 

It will be seen that 9.4 is midway between 6.0, the norm for 
the end of grade second and, hence, for the beginning of grade 
third, and 12.8, the norm for the end of the third grade. At 
the close of the first semester a pupil would be expected to have 
made half-grade progress. The norms for the other grades were 
similarly computed. 

The next step was to find one-half the inter-grade range. 
The computation was as follows: The third grade accomplish- 
ment at the close of the first semester should be 9.4; the fourth 
grade accomplishment, 15.2. One-half the difference or 2.9 
added to the third grade median would give the lowest extreme 
of the inter-grade range for fourth grade or 12.3; the upper ex- 
treme for the fourth grade was similarly found by taking one- 
half the difference between the mid-year norms for fourth and 
fifth grade and adding this to 15.2, the fourth-grade norm. 
One-half the inter-grade range as computed for the fourth grade 
would include all scores falling between 12.3 and 17.5. The 
scores included in the inter-grade ranges were as follows: 


‘Directions for Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, N. Y. C 
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lll IV Vv VI VII VIII 
7.7-123 123-175 17.5-216 216-248 248-272 272-30 
Thirty was determined upon rather arbitrarily as representing 
the limit for the eighth grade. No norms are published for 

ninth-grade fundamentals. 

Table I (column a) gives the number of pupils for each grade 
of each school that are above the inter-grade range; (column b) 
gives the number within the inter-grade range as determined 
above; (column C) the number that are below the lower limit of 
the inter-grade range as determined above. The schools are 
arranged in the order of per cent of pupils within the inter- 
grade range. It will be noticed that St. James School (second 
last column) has a total of 43 per cent of the total within the 
inter-grade limit. St. Jean Baptiste School has only 30 per cent 
of its pupils within this limit. Thirty-four per cent of all the 
pupils in the schools reported are above the inter-grade range; 
35 per cent are within this range; 31 below. Greatest achieve- 
ment as shown by this test alone is found in the seventh grade, 
and the lowest comparative achievement is shown in the third 
grade where a total of 69 are below normal. The last column 
shows that the number of pupils failing to reach the lowest 
limit of the inter-grade range varies from a total of 44 per cent 
in Cathedral and St. Mary’s schools to 14 per cent in St. 


Frances School. 
Tasie II.—Number of Pupils Reaching or Surpassing the Median for the Grade Above 


14 
ll 


- Table II might lead to a number of conclusions: the teachers 
in the first four schools at least are unusually apt in importing 
knowledge of arithmetic fundamentals and in conducting drills; 


Grade 
McGolrick 17 10 38 19 30 
Marquette 3 5 9 ll 21 30 
St. Frances 5 2 14 24 16 27 
St. Jean B > ie 10 1 13 2 23 
St. 2 
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undue stress is being laid upon this drill subject; grading of 
pupils is inadequate. We are inclined to think that in certain 
schools drill on the fundamentals of arithmetic was unduly 
stressed; in others, very gifted children were not given oppor- 
tunity to profit by their superior intelligence; in many rooms, 
no doubt, the teachers were superior. 

An attempt was made, further (Table III), to analyze the 
errors in fundamentals of arithmetic in the three upper grades. 


Tase ITI.—Analysis of Errors in Fundamentals of Arithmetic. 


ele 


Whee multiplying 1 
Failure to invert when dividing a fraction 
by a whole number.................++. 15 10 5 
isplacing columns in multiplication. .......|.......... 
Failure to complete work................... 10 5 
Addition combinations..................... 2 
1 
Inability to carry in mind a partial sum in 
addition when the column was long... 
Lack of skill in multiplying a decimal by a 


guessing 
Lack of skill in reduction of compound 
<6 


It would seem that by the time the sixth grade has been reached 
such fundamental skills as are implied in simple operations of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, of simple 
numbers, fractions, and decimal fractions, might be presumed 
to have been acquired. In this study one grade from each of 
three schools was selected for study. The sixth-grade children 
whose papers were used in this’ study are from Brainerd; the 


| Grades 
6 | 7 | 8 
Carrying: 
“Where nothing 
Units instead o 
Wrong number 
Failure to c 
Paying back: 
ailure to pay 
10 2 10 
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seventh grade represents a Duluth school; the eighth grade a 
school in Virginia. There was no sampling. All the papers 
in each of the three grades, in the schools chosen, one grade in 
each school, were analyzed. It was thought well to select 
schools in different localities so as to render results as far as 
possible typical. A further study, using the same data, will 
present local variations, if found to be marked. 

It will readily appear that mistakes in carrying are more 
numerous than any other single error. The tendency was to 
carry whether there was anything to carry or not. It was difficult 
at times, however, to determine whether the wrong number had 
been carried or whether there was a mistake in column addition. 
When in doubt, the error was attributed to carrying the wrong 
number. This may not always be a true diagnosis. 

The next largest error was found in not inverting when divid- 
ing a fraction by a whole number. This error was of different 
kinds. At times the fraction or the dividend was inverted in- 
stead of the divisor which was a whole number. There were 
ten errors of this sort in one grade. It would seem that in 
this case at least the fault lay with the teacher of fractions. In 
a few cases the denominator of the fraction was divided instead 
of the numerator. 

The next greatest source of error was found in the pupils’ 
inability, especially in the sixth and the eighth grades, to divide 
a compound number owing to lack of technique in reduction. 
This error did not occur in the seventh grade except in two cases. 
This may be due to the fact that division of compound numbers 
is either taught or reviewed in the seventh grade. 

Remedial Devices.—It would seem well that a portion of the 
regular arithmetic period be given over to drill on the funda- 
mentals until diagnostic tests show that the particular disability 
is removed or greatly lessened. In this drill work, the class 
should be divided into groups according to the special disability 
shown. Some would seem to need drill on long column addition; 
some on borrowing and carrying; some on the technique of divi- 
sion of fractions; some on compound numbers. Students show- 
ing no special disability in handling fundamentals of arithmetic 
should be assigned problem work or silent reading during the 
drill time. Weekly or even daily tests such as the Woody tests 
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should be given and a chart showing the progress of each child 
in the specific skill he is trying to master should be kept. 

Summary.—Tables I and II would seem to indicate that on 
the whole the pupils in the schools tested are above normal 
achievement in the fundamentals in arithmetic. The per cent 
showing positive overlapping is 34; the per cent of normal chil- 
dren 35. A further indication of the superiority of these chil- 
dren in fundamentals of arithmetic is shown in Table II. Here 
we see that from 30 to 11 per cent of all the children measured 
in the different schools show ability in fundamentals reaching 
or surpassing the median for the grade above. It would seem, 
however, that there are specific skills that have not been mas- 
tered to the degree that the process has become automatic or 
habitual. Specific drills should, therefore, be given in these 
fundamental skills. 

Conclusions and Recommendations.—It would seem well that 
at least for the upper 50 per cent of the pupils in schools 
showing the highest overlapping and greatest per cent within 
the inter-grade range that no specific drill be given in funda- 
mentals. It is very probable that there has been undue stress- 
ing of the drill side of school work in some schools at least. 
If some kind of elastic grading cannot be provided or if prog- 
ress in other subjects is so slow that a double promotion cannot 
be provided, all pupils reaching the median for the grade above 
should be given silent reading, vocational work, or some other 
type of activity during the arithmetic drill period. Children 
showing negative overlapping should be given specific drill until 
standard tests show that they are at least low average in 
fundamentals. 

Sister KatHartne McCartny, O.S.B., Px.D., 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 


NEGLECTED TASKS IN HIGH-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


It is only recently that high-school administration, whether 
public or private, has become something more than the direction 
of routine activities, and that high-school principals have become 
conscious of their opportunities for exercising genuine educa- 
tional leadership. The high school was formerly thought of as 
a college-preparatory school, and its administration entailed 
little more than the management of machinery standardized 
by college admission requirements. The growth of the concep- 
tion that secondary education has objectives of its own, quite 
distinct from its preparatory function, has brought about a 
gradual change. High schools have been forced to do some 
thinking on their own account, to study the communities which 
they serve, and to formulate their own objectives and standards. 
The process has resulted in some confusion and in some mis- 
‘takes, but its general value can hardly be gainsaid. Incidentally, 
the high-school administrator has tended to change his status, 
to use the expressive terms of Professor Bobbitt, from that of 
Director of Routine to that of Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion. The movement to professionalize high-school administra- 
tion has found a sympathetic welcome in private-school circles, 
and its ideals have been increasingly set forth in recent meetings 
of the Catholic Educational Association. A slight acquaintance- 
ship with the priests, brothers and nuns who are directing 
Catholic secondary schools is sufficient to make one aware of 
their sympathy with the movement to place secondary educa- 
tion on its own footing, and to convert the high-school princi- 
palship into a position of educational leadership. 

The writer had the privilege of making the acquaintance of 
such a group of Catholic school people in a course which he 
conducted last summer at the University of Notre Dame, under 
the general title of High-School Administration. Some thirty 
priests, brothers and nuns were enrolled, representing a dozen 
states of the Middle West and beyond. An effort was made to 
set up problems of direct application to current conditions, and 
the members of the class were generous in reporting actual con- 
ditions and practices in the schools with which they had been 
associated. In passing, it might be noted that the showing thus 
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made was decidedly encouraging and optimistic, and some ex- 
cellent examples of educational thinking of the highest order 
were brought to light. One cannot but wonder whether our 
Catholic school people are not too modest and reticent in the 
matter of giving publicity to their really splendid work. 

In order to get at the problems which would be most worth 
discussing with this group, the class was early in the course 
asked to list what they considered to be the most neglected 
tasks in high-school administration. This request was made 
after a sketch had been given of the development of high- 
school administration and a brief survey made of its range 
of problems. The members of the class were further asked to 
explain in writing the reasons behind their choice of the most 
neglected tasks. At the end of the course, without previous 


Most Neciecrep Tasks 1N HicH-scHooL ADMINISTRATION 


— Frequency of Frequency of 
Mention (A) Mention (B) Totals 
Supervision of teaching............. 14 25 39 


Curriculum reorganization in relation 


to community needs.............. 10 15 25 
Conducting effective teachers’ meet- 

12 11 23 
Direction of extra-curricular activities 7 10 17 
Participation of teachers in ini 

4 8 12 
Supervision of students’ study...... 7 9 
Encouraging experimentation in 

7 1 
Participation of pupils in administra- 

0 6 6 
Providing for vocational guidance. .. 1 4 5 
Professional training of teachers... 3 1 4 
Introduction of vocational studies. .. 3 0 3 
Building sanitation ................ 3 0 3 
Encouraging home-study by pupils. . 3 0 3 
Study of pupils’ failures........... 1 0 1 
Building up school morale......... 0 1 1 
Providing for individual differences 0 1 1 


warning, the class was requested to repeat the assignment. The 
two sets of papers were obtained in order to see what change 
of opinion had been brought about by the six weeks of study. 
The results will be presented in the belief that they may be 
helpful to other Catholic workers in the secondary field. It is be- 
lieved, furthermore, that the replies show clearly that Catholic 
principals and teachers are eager to inaugurate the larger and 
- more professional tasks of modern high-school administration. 
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A more careful expression of opinion might have been ob- 
tained from this group of principals and teachers had they 
been given a mimeographed list of duties as listed above, and 
been asked to check those most neglected. As it stands, how- 
ever, the table of replies represents the spontaneous judgment 
of the group, and exhibits what was uppermost in their minds. 
The items, it will be noted, can be grouped in related classes, 
with some clarification of results, as shown by the following 
table: 

CLASSIFICATION OF NeGLecTep Tasks 
Frequency Total 
1. Tasks in relation to the teachers: 86 


Professional training of teachers..............+++++ 4 
2. Tasks in relation to the pupils: 42 
Direction of extra-curricular activities............ 
Supervision of pupils’ 
Pupil-participation in administration.............. 
Direction of pupils’ home-study.................. 
Studying pupils’ 
Building up school 
3. Tasks in relation to the curriculum: 
Reorganization to meet local needs.............. 
Introduction of vocational studies................ 
Provision for individual differences................ 
4. Tasks in relation to the school plant: 3 
This classified list of neglected tasks in high-school adminis- 
tration gives a fairly adequate survey of the modern principal’s 
duties and responsibilities. No importance can be attached, of 
course, to the frequencies of mention for the lower items on 
the list. Some of these would perhaps have been raised to a 
higher place had a check list been used, or had the course 
covered the entire range of administrative problems. The very 
important group of responsibilities embraced under the general 
head of personnel study was not reached during the course, for 
example. The relative worth of certain other items mentioned 
by the teachers and principals might be questioned, also. 
The explanations of the choices made afford some illumination 
as to actual conditions in our high schools. The general reason 
given for the neglect of supervision is the heavy teaching-load 


which the average principal has to carry. One school, for ex- 


mm 


Supervision of teachers’ work.:............++++++ 39 

Conducting teachers’ 23 
Teacher-participation in administration............ 12 

Encouraging experimentation in methods......... 8 
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ample, reports that the principal teaches at least six periods a 
day. In another the principal has charge of a grammar school 
in addition to the high school, and the former receives the greater 
attention, being larger. Apparently some principals feel that 
they must set the example by assuming more teaching hours 
than their teachers, as reported from another school. Finally, 
the nature and need of supervision is not always appreciated 
by the teachers themselves. One of the replies cites an instance 
in which the teachers showed resentment when a principal at- 
tempted to introduce supervision, perhaps without sufficient 
tactfulness. 

The frequent mention of the teachers’ meeting as a neglected 
phase of administration is significant of the earnestness of 
Catholic teachers in seeking professional improvement. “Plan- 
ning good teachers’ meetings is, in my experience,” a priest 
wrote, “practically unknown.” The same priest indicated a 
reason for this in the apparent reluctance of religious superiors 
to share administration with their teachers. Another priest 
wrote: “In my opinion, high-school administration has been too 
much of a one-man affair. That is, principals have been ruling 
and teachers, as a unit, have had practically no voice in man- 
agement. Let the teachers feel that they are members of the 
administration and I think that better cooperation on their 
part with the principal will be the result.” A few Catholic 
high schools have worked out plans for cooperative administra- 
tion in the form of a principal’s council, in which the teachers 
have membership and are grouped into committees for the ad- 
ministration of various important tasks. On the other hand, 
many principals and superiors have yet to be convinced that 
cooperative administration will develop a better morale among 
teachers and pupils or raise the general effectiveness of adminis- 
tration itself. One finds evidence, also, of the misuse of teachers’ 
meetings, where such are held. Using meetings of the teaching 
staff to give reprimands, or to make routine announcements, is 
discouraging to the teachers and a mistake from the adminis- 
trative standpoint as well. 

The service which well-conducted teachers’ meetings can ren- 
der was succinctly stated by one member of the group in a 

paragraph which seems worth quoting in full. “Teachers, espe- 
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cially when part of a large organization, are apt to get into a 
rut—to be content with conducting a class along the lines of 
least resistance. Well-prepared teachers’ meetings in which new 
developments in the field of education are discussed would be a 
source of inspiration. Education is a science in the process of 
development; one may never say that he has mastered it at any 
moment. Hence the need for constant study. Principals neglect 
this task usually because they lack educational interest them- 
selves; because they do not know enough educational theory 
to make them aware of their own deficiencies; because they allow 
themselves to become absorbed in the routine duties of their 
office; or because extra labor ‘is irksome.” The writer of this 
paragraph certainly spoke his mind! No doubt he would take 
into consideration the fact that in schools conducted by a com- 
munity of religious, living in close family life, there are in- 
formal means of discussing educational problems. Even so, may 
it not happen that this fact serves as an “alibi” for considerable 
neglect of discussion due to one or more of the factors mentioned 
by the writer? 

Encouraging experimentation in classroom methods is one 
function of high-school administration that makes for the 
teacher’s professional alertness and growth. This may be done 
individually, through conversation with the teachers, or col- 
lectively, through the regular teachers’ meeting. “It is no use,” 
wrote one member of our group, “to learn of the latest develop- 
ments in the educational field during summer school, and then 
go home and be unable to put them to the test.” In this con- 
nection, we note some evidence of a tendency among religious 
superiors to put their teachers in touch with new educational 
practices (the project method, for example) more for the sake 
of “knowing what it is all about” than for the sake of initiating 
any real changes in school policies. The tendency to divorce 
information from use is, of course, a natural expression of sane 
conservatism in some instances; but in many other instances, 
the tendency is decidedly unhealthy. “If the school is appar- 
ently going on smoothly,” one teacher wrote, “most of us dread 
starting something new; hence our slowness in introducing ex- 
periments.” Another teacher wrote: “Anything that is foreign 
to the regular and routine order is frequently looked upon as 
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out of order, and therefore experiments are often discouraged 
for no sound reason.” 

The failure of some principals and superiors to appreciate 
the educational values in directed social activities of high- 
school pupils is reflected in the papers submitted by our group 
of teachers and principals. One priest, who placed “guiding 
the social activities of students” first on his list of neglected 
tasks, wrote as follows in explanation of his choice: “In the 
Catholic high schools with which I have come in contact the 
social element is a very small factor, and in many, practically 
a nonentity, simply because it is frowned upon by the authori- 
ties. I find it an important element in developing a school 
and even a parish spirit. Our young people demand, and will 
have sociability, if not of the approved and supervised kind, 
then of any kind obtainable.” “The institution,” wrote a sister, 
“should provide for things moral and spiritual as well as for 
things intellectual.” Another sister gave as a reason for the 
neglect of this phase of administration the failure of principals 
to appreciate the value of social activities in character-building. 
A brother indicated that the problem goes beyond the school 
in some places, and that the pastors need convincing on this 
point. Even where social activities have been initiated, there 
is sometimes too much faculty control and too little pupil- 
participation, in the opinion of some members of the group. A 
few schools represented in the group have introduced supervised 
extra-curricular activities as a recognized part of the school’s 
work, with every type of activity provided for, including the 
generally neglected educational types, such as Spanish clubs, 
scientific clubs, ete. The proper direction of extra-curricular 
activities is a subject worthy of careful study on the part of our 
Catholic principals. 

Space does not permit of our taking up the other items singled 
out for inclusion on the list of neglected tasks. Almost any one 
item would be worth considering in detail in a separate article. 
Perhaps, however, what we have given is sufficient to start re- 
flection and discussion on the part of those who are anxious 
to see high-school administration become professionalized and 
concern itself more fully with those non-routine tasks and prob- 
lems which, after all, are its real business. 

Leicu G. C.S.C., 

University of Notre Dame. 


| 


THE RAUTH-FORAN CHEMISTRY TEST II 


After the publication of the Rauth-Foran Chemistry Test I* 
the authors began the standardization of another test to be 
known as Test II. This test is designed to measure the achieve- 
ment of high school students after the completion of two semes- 
ters of work in chemistry.* Like Test I, the exercises measure 
not only the student’s information but also his ability to utilize 
this information in the solution of problems. The items have 
been carefully selected and cover the matter usually taught in 
two semesters of chemistry. Special emphasis has been placed 
on the material studied during the second semester because 
Test I adequately covers the first semester’s work. Although 
either test will supply the teacher with useful information about 
the work of the class, both tests should be used. Test I, given 
about the time of the mid-year examinations, indicates to the 
teacher the deficiencies of the students at a time when remedial 
measures can be taken. Test II, given at the end of the year’s 
work, shows the efficiency of the remedial measures used. 

The purpose of this article is to discuss the results obtained 
by giving the test in a preliminary form* and the reasons for 
omitting some of the items in the revised form. The standardi- 
zation will be described in this journal in the near future. 

The preliminary forms of the exercises are reproduced below. 
The number after each item indicates the percentage difficulty 
(P.D.) (the per cent of incorrect responses to the item). The 
items marked with an asterisk have been deleted from the revised 
form of the exercises for the reasons given in the discussion 
which follows. 


Ezercise 1 


After each of the following names write the correct symbol 
or formula: 


*J. W. Rauth and T. G. Foran, Cath. Educ. Review, 32 (1924), 272. 

*The Rauth-Foran Chemistry Test I is designed to measure the achieve- 
ment of students after one semester of work in chemistry. 

“The writers wish to thank all who cooperated in the work of stand- 
ardization. 
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PD. PD. 

20.8 16. Magnesium chloride...... 40.4 

223 17. Silver nitrate............ 20.4 

10.8 18. Silver sulfate............ 50.0 
4. Sodium oxide............ 50.8 19. Ferrous chloride.......... 45.4 

5. Sodium peroxide......... 523 20. Ferric chloride........... 515 

6. Potassium carbonate..... 46.1 21. Zine sulfide.............. 40.4 

7. Potassium bicarbonate.... 49.0 *22. Stannous chloride........ 56.5 

*8. Calcium acid carbonate.. 74.0 *23. Stannic chloride.......... 63.0 
9. Ammonium nitrate....... 29.2 24. Potassium permanganate. 54: 

10. Ammonium sulfate....... 523 .*25. Potassium dichromate.... 78.0 
11. Cuprous bromide......... 46.5 26. Methane ................ 34.0 
12. Cupric bromide.......... 51.1 458 
13. Aluminum chloride....... 40.0 28. Acetylene ............... 47.0 
14. Aluminum hydroxide..... 43.8 29. Ethyl alcohol............ 470 
15. Aluminum sulfate......... 48.0 30. Acetic acid......ccsccceee 68.8 


Items 3, 8, 22, 23, and 25 have been omitted in the revised 
form. Of these all but Item 3 proved to be too difficult. A 
comparison of the percentage difficulty of Items 9 and 10 and of 
17 and 18 certainly shows that a rather large number of students 
depend on memory alone in writing formulas. Either they do 
not know the valence of the common elements and radicals or, 
if they have the knowledge, make no attempt to apply it. The 
latter reason seems the more probable when we compare the 
P.D. of Items 13, 14 and 15. 

The items in the revised form of this exercise have not been 
arranged in order of difficulty for the reasons given for the ar- 
rangement of exercise 2, Test I.* 


Exercise 2 
Read each of the following statements carefully and fill in 
the word or phrase necessary to complete it. If you find one 
that you are unable to complete, pass on to the next. 
Example: The air supports combustion because it contains 


oxygen. 
When the teacher gives the signal turn the page and begin 


work. 


PD. 
*1. Diamonds and graphite are forms of 42 
2. Sodium nitrate is found in large quantities in = ....... 223 
3. Magnetite is a kind of i nstncsascccpetenccsesoeses 38.0 


4. The “Solvay Process” is used in the manufacture of .. 470 


_ “This journal, 32 (1924) 272-278. 
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*5. Coke is used in the blast furnace as and rr 
6. Metals may be defined as elements whose hydroxides 
7. Methane is commonly called 48.4 
9. Most of the platinum of commerce comes from ~....... 59.0 
*10. Madame Curie is famous for her work with —_......... 54 
11. The product of the Bessemer converter is 30.0 
12. Basic lead carbonate is used in the manufacture of ... 600 
15. Silver coins are composed of 90% silver and 10% + _...... 40.4 
14. One very poisonous constituent of illuminating gas is 36.0 
15. Silver coins are composed of 90% silver and 10% ..e. 404 
16. Most of the sulfur used in the U.S.comesfrom ~....... 48.0 
17. Aluminum hydroxide is used in the dyeing industry as a 50.4 
18. Galvanized iron is iron covered with a thin layer of .. 534 
20. — an acid acts on marble the gaseous product formed 
454 
21. Salts formed by the neutralization of hydrobromic acid are 
\.° 41.0 
22. Salts formed by the neutralization of nitric acid are called 40.0 
23. Salts formed by the neutralization of nitrous acid are 
24. When carbon dioxide is passed into limewater the white pre- 
25. Magnesium sulfate is often called 54.2 
26. Potassium and compounds have very similar prop- __ 
*27. Photography makes use of the action of light on some 
28. The molecular weight af any gas can be found by determining 
the weight in grams of liters of the gas............ 45.4 
29. Joseph Priestley is known as the discoverer of = —_........... 323 
30. A base may be defined as a substance that produces 
31. Oxidation of ethyl alcohol produces Piidacsaceence 442 
32. Sugars and starches are classed as 442 
*33. Calcium chloride is used to remove water vapor from a gas 
34. When acid is spilled on clothing the best thing to do is to 
35. Aqua regia is a mixture of nitric acid and igs ee eee eee 410 
36. A solution of copper sulfate conducts an electric current because 
37. Chlorine is used in the textile industry as a.................-65 170 
‘38. Nitric acid is a strong acid because it is highly = ....... 38.5 
39. John Dalton is known as the founder of the —_........... 56.0 


40. In the preparation of oxygen by heating a mixture of potassium 
chlorate and manganese dioxide, the latter is a < 
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Ten items have been omitted from the revised form of this 
exercise. Items 1, 10, and 37 are too easy and 5, 8, 13, and 19 
too difficult. The high percentage difficulty of item 5 is difficult 
to explain because all the widely used texts discuss the blast 
furnace and the uses of coke in its operation. The results with 
item 13 varied widely. Some schools returned a very large 
proportion of correct responses, while the students in other 
schools made no attempt to answer it or gave answers that were 
obviously guesses. 

This was probably due to the use, by some of the schools, 
of old editions of textbooks which do not mention Permutite 
and its uses. The figures for items 21, 22, and 23 are surpris- 
ing. They indicate a lack of familiarity with the nomenclature 
of the science. Item 25 has a rather high percentage difficulty. 
Students should be taught the common names of the more widely 
used compounds, because after leaving school it is these names 
that they will hear and use. Magnesium sulfate is but one of 
a number of compounds whose “trade” names are more widely 
used than their proper chemical designation. Item 27 was dis- 
carded because it admits of more than one correct answer. A 
comparison of the percentage difficulty of item 28 with that of 
problem 9, exercise 3, is interesting; 44.6 per cent of the students 
taking the test gave the correct answer to this item, but only 
28 per cent applied the information to the simple problem. The 
responses to item 39 were rather surprising. Many of the 
students said that “John Dalton is known as the founder of the 
Periodic table.” One would expect them to be more familiar 
with the work of one of the pioneers of chemistry than the 
results show. 

Exercise 3 


Data required for the solution of the following problems are 


Atomic weights: O—16 | H—1 | Hg—200 | Na—23 | C—35.5 
Ss—se | c—ie | Ca—40| N—I4 PD. 


Use the back of the preceding page for your calculations. 
1. How many grams of oxygen would be obtained by the complete decom- 
ition of 54 grams of mercuric oxide? Ans. ( ES ek yee $1.9 
2. How many grams of hydrogen will be obtained by the action of 46 grams 
of sodium on water? Ans. ( 2 35.7 
$3. How many grams of CaCO; must be used to prepare 44 grams of CO; 
by the action of HCI? Ans. ( $2.0 
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*4. How much NH,NO, must be decomposed in order to obtain 22 grams 
of N,O? Ans. ( 43.0 
5. Calculate the percentage composition of benzene (CsHs). Ans. ( ) 87.7 
*6. How many grams of NaC, are required to make one liter of a molar 


79.0 


grams of HC,? Ans. ( 97.7 
10. How many liters of oxygen will be required to burn 100 liters of hy- 
drogen? Equation: +. O, = 2H,0. Ans. ( | 71.5 


Problems 6, 7, and 8 have been discarded because the returns 
showed that most of the students were not familiar with prob- 
lems of this kind. Some of the schools cooperating in the stand- 
ardization returned a high percentage of correct answers to 6 
and 7 but they represented only a small part of the total num- 
ber. A knowledge of molar and normal solutions and their 
use by the analyst is undoubtedly valuable. It helps to make 
the student appreciate the quantitative character of chemical 
reactions. But when one considers the immense amount of mat- 
ter to be taught in one year and the limited number of hours 
available for the subject, one is not surprised that many teach- 
ers find it impossible to impart this information to their students. 
In order to reduce this exercise still further problem 4 has been 
deleted. This problem was selected rather than the more diffi- 
cult problems 9 or 10 because it is very similar to problem 1 
while both 9 and 10 differ from any of the others. The arith- 
metical operations required for the solution of the problems have 
purposely been made very easy in order to shorten the time 
required for the exercise. 

An account of the standardization of this test with the neces- 
sary statistical information will appear in this journal in the 
near future. 


J. W. Ravutn, 
T. G. Foran. 


*8. How many c.c. of N; NaOH are 7 to neutralize a solution con- 
. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF PEKING 


When on July 1, 1915, the China Medical Board of the Rock- 
efeller Foundation assumed full support of the Union Medical 
College at Peking, the Catholics of Northern China saw arrayed 
against them the fifth of a group of Protestant universities, none 
of which represented an investment of less than a million 
dollars. To meet this gigantic educational drive, the Catholics 
had only a few insignificant academies. 

Under these adverse conditions, Catholic influence at Peking 
began to wane with alarming rapidity. Fortunately there was 
one, Vincent Ying (Ying Lien Chih), a Catholic layman famous 
for his literary attainments, who was discerning enough to 
appreciate the danger and courageous enough to raise his voice 
in warning. Mr. Ying is now a government official. In his 
earlier years he was manager of the Tientsin journal known as 
The Impartial. He is a fine example of the high culture to which 
the Chinese litterati attain, without the aid of any foreign 
influence. 


In a letter addressed to the Holy Father, Mr. Ying keenly 
appraised the existing situation and proposed the remedy, which 
the Holy See has seen fit to adopt. The following excerpts from 
this letter are of special interest: “What do we see today?” he 
wrote. 


While the Protestants of England, Germany, and America 
build schools and universities ... in this capital of China, 
Catholics have no university, no secondary schools; not even 
elementary schools. . . . New China does not see any Catholics 
capable of sitting in parliament or in provincial or in depart- 
mental assemblies. 

A Catholic University would see a numerous student body 
flocking to its doors, recruited from the ranks of both Christians 
and pagans. It would form a powerful bond between Catholicity 
and the nation, and would thus secure advantages superior to 
any that mere treaties of protection can pretend to guarantee. 
A university, in a word, would carry on the mission of St. Peter 
by becoming a fisher of men. 

We make bold to implore Your Holiness to harken to our 
petition and not to leave us a prey to heretical doctrines. Send 
us learned men, meek and humble of heart, that they may be our 
guides; men of different nationalities, that Catholicity may be 

spared the reproach of being the national religion of particular 
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country; men of different religious orders to do away with ex- 
clusiveness. .. . 

To day we see all around us disorders in administration, igno- 
rance, general helplessness, and a lack of sincerity, with the 
result that our cultured classes have come to realize that the 
physical and moral well-being of our people can be secured only 
through religion. 

This is why, from the bottom of our hearts, we beg you, our 
Father and Teacher, to have pity on us, to send us missionaries 
virtuous and learned, that they may found in this great capital 
a university open to both pagans and Christians, a university 
that will be a model proposed to the entire nation, preparing 
an elite among Catholics and enlightening the pagans. Then 
will our four hundred million countrymen become a source of 
joy to Your Holiness; then will they respond to your generous 
intentions and those of the Sacred Heart of Him, Who is truly 
the Saviour of all that enter into His fold. 


In 1920, Dr. Barry O’Toole, Professor of Dogmatic Theology 
at St. Vincent Archabbey, visited Peking, and was privileged 
to make the acquaintance of Mr. Ying. He became convinced 
of the imperative necessity of solving the educational problem 
in Northern China along the lines suggested by Mr. Ying. On 
his return, he strove to interest the American Benedictines in the 
project. Meanwhile, Rome was taking a lively interest in the 
matter, and His Eminence Cardinal Van Rossum, Prefect of the 
Propaganda, began negotiations in 1921 with Dom Fidelis Stot- 
zingen, the Abbot Primate of the Benedictine Order, and Dom 
Ernest Helmstetter, the Presiding Abbot of the American-Cas- 
sinese Congregation. In a letter to the latter, His Eminence 
said: 

It is the most intense desire (intensissimum desiderium) of 
this Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda that the Order of 
St. Benedict, which saved Latin and Greek literature from cer- 
tain destruction during the Middle Ages, should establish an 
institute of higher Chinese studies in the city of Peking, as the 
most effective means of contributing to the spread of Our Holy 
Religion in the vast territory of China (Protocol N. 1625/22). 


In 1923, the Holy Father himself 


expressed his confidence that the Benedictine Fathers would 
undertake the work with the greatest assurance of success in 
accomplishing the intent of giving to the Church of China an 
important institution, which should on the. one hand shed luster 
on the Catholic religion and redound to the honor of the sons of 
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St. Benedict, and, on the other, should conduce to the salvation 
of many souls. 

The Holy Father wanted then and there (i. e., in the audience 
given to Cardinal Van Rossum) to show how dear to his heart 
such a foundation would be, and he pledged himself to have 
set aside forthwith the sum of 100,000 lire as his contribution, 
promising, moreover, to send to the new institution at Peking 
all the publications of the Vatican. . . . The Holy Father sends 
them (the American Abbots) His special blessing as a token 
of the assistance from above that shall not fail a work of such 
importance and utility (Protocol N. 562/23). 

The response of the American Benedictines to the wishes of 
the Holy Father was prompt and ungrudging. At the General 
Chapter held in the August of 1923 at Lisle, Illinois, the Presid- 
ing Abbot of American-Cassinese Congregation, Rt. Rev. Ernest 
Helmstetter, O.S.B., presented the request of the Cardinal Pre- 
fect of the Propaganda. The matter was acted upon favorably. 
But, since the Constitutions of the American Congregation do 
not permit an enterprise of this nature to be undertaken by the 
entire body, its acceptance by an individual community was im- 
perative. Consequently, the General Chapter requested St. Vin- 
cent Archabbey to assume the principal réle in carrying out 
the desire of the Holy Father, but promised, at the same time, 
the moral and physical cooperation of the entire American-Cas- 
sinese Congregation. To this petition the Capitulars of St. Vin- 
cent subsequently acquiesed. News of their action was sent to 
Rome and received with great enthusiasm. 

Thereupon the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda forwarded 
credentials and directed that two monks of St. Vincent Arch- 
abbey be sent to Peking. For this mission the Archabbot of 
St. Vincent selected Fathers Ildephonse and Placidus, O.8.B. 
These two Fathers set sail for China on June 19, 1924, and are 
now in the city of Peking. They will be joined shortly by Rev. 
G. B. O’Toole, 8.T.D., a Benedictine Oblate. 

The Holy See has granted to the new Foundation the right of 
erecting a public oratory in the capital of China and has con- 
ferred on the Rt. Rev. Archabbot Aurelius, O.8.B., the power 
of appointing the professors and of organizing the courses in 
the new university. Some idea of the work which the American 
Benedictines are undertaking for the Church in China can be 
gathered from the following passages quoted from the circular 
recently issued by the Rt. Rev. Archabbot of St. Vincent: 
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ST. VINCENT ARCHABBEY 
BEATTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


To the Rt. Rev. Abbots and Rev. Fathers 
of the American-Cassinese Congregation. 


Dearly-beloved Brethren: 

The steady advance of the work inaugurated by St. Benedict 
has brought his sons to the uttermost confines of the Western 
World. And now the hour has struck, when they must cross the 
Pacific, to plant the standard of Christ upon still another con- 
tinent—“Vezilla regis prodeunt!” The Holy See hails with joy 
the advent in China of the Benedictine Fathers, and sees in their 
presence there a new and striking evidence of the miraculous 
universality of the Catholic church. 

The Benedictine is no mere preacher. He brings with him, 
in his monasticism, a complete miniature of the ideal Christian 
society. This is what makes him an apostle par excellence. 
“By the mere fact of settling among a people,” says Cardinal 
Gasquet, speaking of the monks who converted Europe, “and 
exhibiting to them the excellence and beauty of the Christian 
life, they won them insensibly to adopt the Christian creed, as 
by exhibiting the arts of peace in operation before the eyes 
of the uncultivated races of the Western world the monks 
taught them the value of a civilized life.” And again His Emi- 
nence observes: “It is not too much to say that few nations of 
the modern world have been converted to Christianity, or tu- 
tored in the arts of peace except through the medium of monas- 
ticism.” It is for this reason that the Holy See augurs great 
things for the Church from the extension of Benedictine influence 
to China. The religious is a soldier; the monk is a colonist, 
and herein lies the secret of the latter’s apostolic efficacy. . . . 

We draw inspiration and confidence from the glorious past of 
Benedictinism, but we may not rest upon the laurels earned 
by the sweat of those who have preceded us. Rome admonishes 
us that a “mighty task” (magnum opus), one that is “assuredly 
difficult” (sane difficile) lies before us, and has, in consideration 
of this fact, authorized us to appeal for aid not alone to our 
Benedictine confreres, but likewise to all the Bishops and all the 
faithful of America. The task which confronts us is one that 
will tax every resource available to us, and we cannot, there- 
fore, afford to neglect any legitimate source of revenue. Our 
non-Catholic competitors in China have richly endowed uni- 
versities, with learned faculties and splendid equipment. To 
vie with them, we must marshal all the resources at our com- 
mand. There are sites to be purchased, faculties to be trained 

‘and organized, laboratories to be equipped, libraries to be col- 
lected, ete., etc. Rome insists that this university shall be a 
genuine one, in every respect, and His Eminence, Cardinal 
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- Rossum, warns us that the Holy See expects great things 

Solemn and momentous is the charge which the Holy See has 
confided to our Congregation and to St. Vincent Archabbey. 
Rome bids us do for China what the first members of our Order 
did for Europe during the Middle Ages. This means that we 
must preserve and christianize Chinese literature, art, and phi- 
losophy. This means that we must place before the eyes of the 
Chinese people an ideal exemplar of truly Christian civilization. 
The monks of St. Vincent will do their best to prove worthy of 
this trust, and in their effort to do so, they are consoled and 
heartened by the encouraging pledge of the General Chapter: 
“ceteris monastertis nostrae Congregationis pro viribus co- 
operantibus.” 

Saint Benedict of Nursia, pray for us! 
Avuretius, O.8.B., 
Archabbot of St. Vincent. 
Feast of St. Placidus, 
Oct. 5, 1924. 


The Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda has issued an 
appeal to all the Bishops and all the Faithful, especially those 
of America, in behalf of the new Catholic University of Peking. 
An English version of the document in question is herewith 
appended: 

S. CONGREGATION OF THE PROPAGANDA 


Protocol N. 223-24. 


Rt. Rev. Aurelius Stehle, 0.S.B., 

Archabbot of St. Vincent in Pennsylvania. 
Most Reverend Father: 

With great joy this Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda 
has received the news that the Benedictine Fathers of the Amer- 
ican Congregation, and especially of the Archabbey of St. Vin- 
cent, have acceded to the wishes of this Sacred Congregation 
in the matter of undertaking the mighty task of erecting a Cath- 
olic University in Peking, the capital city of China. And inas- 
much as this undertaking promises to be of the utmost assistance 
in converting to the true faith, and in bringing into the fold of 
the Church, the Chinese people, this Sacred Congregation gladly 
extends to you, Most Reverend Fathers, both its commendation 
and its gratitude. For in the coming of Benedictine Fathers 
from America to teach sacred and profane studies to the in- 
habitants of China, it will once more be made manifest that the 
Catholic Church knows no territorial or national limits, and is 
universal not only in name but in very truth. 

Nevertheless, the task to be accomplished is assuredly a diffi- 


Rome, June 18, 1924. 
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cult one, requiring not only men strong in courage and fired 
with a zeal of religion, but also vast material resources. But you 
shall triumph over these difficulties by confidence in God’s help, 
which will be bestowed the more abundantly the greater the 
necessity. Nor will the blessing of all good things ever be 
wanting to you. 

This Sacred Congregation, moreover, heartily commends your 
splendid project to the Rt. Reverend Bishops and to the faithful, 
particularly of America, to the end that they may be of every 
assistance to you and liberally support your undertaking. 

And do you, Most Reverend Fathers, carry out with cheerful 
and confident mind the project which you have begun, knowing 
that you are to receive in overflowing measure, from the God 
Who is above all things, unstinted blessing and remuneration 
for your labors. 

Your Reverence’s most devoted servant, 
Carpinat Van Rossum, 
Prefect. 
Francesco MARCHETTI-SELVAGGIANI, 
Archbishop of Seleucia, 
Secretary. 


CLASSICAL SECTION 


This section aims first of all to act as a bureau of information 
for teachers of the Classics, particularly those of Catholic 
schools. Questions sent to me will be answered in these 
columns or by personal letter, or they will be turned over to 
persons fully qualified to give them proper consideration. It 
aims also to keep its readers informed of the most important 
movements and events in the world of the Classics, especially 
such as have bearing on the teaching of Latin and Greek in 
secondary schools. 


Notes on Ecclesiastical Latin (Continued) 


A. Vocabulary 

3. -tio (sto). 

Nouns in -tio (sio) are derived especially from verbs, usually 
the supine stem, and end in -tio or -sio according as the supine 
ends in -tum or -sum. Many are to be found in Cicero, but they 
increase greatly in the later periods of the language. They are 
very convenient as substitutes for supplementary clauses intro- 
duced by quod, ut, ne, quin, etc., tending to simplify the language. 
Like substantives in -tas they facilitate the expression of ab- 
stract ideas and give the polemicist greater ease in explaining 
or defending a particular tenet. For the artistic reasons also a 
late author often prefers a new word in -tio to its classical 
synonym, offering as it does in its final syllabic a convenient 
trochee (—w) for the purpose of prose rhythm. 

Examples of late words of this derivation are accitio, “an 
uttering of incantations”; annuntiatio, “an announcing.” 

4. -tus. 

Like most nouns in -tio, those in tus are abstract and are 
derived from supine stems. The following examples of this 
type are not found in Classical Latin: ancillatus, “condition 
of slavery”; temperatus, “abstinence”; adpositus, “the act of 
putting down.” 

5. -tura. 

Nouns in tura are rare in Classical authors, and like sub- 
stantives in -tio and tus are formed usually from the supine 
stem. They multiply rapidly in later periods, especially from 
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the time of Pliny the Elder, who himself coined a great number. 

6. -tia. 

Substantives in -tia are also abstract terms and are derived 
usually from the present participle, sometimes from adjectives. 
Note the following non-Classical examples: 

luculentia (from luculentus), “elegance of style”; honorifi- 
centia (from honorificus), “honor”; dissidentia, “difference”; 
circumstantia, “circumstance.” 

7. -a. 

The ending -a first appeared in words which were neither 
derived nor compounded. They are usually trade terms current 
in the language of the people, and are used in the literary 
language chiefly of the late periods. Examples are plana, “a 
plane”; grosa, a tool of a silversmith; alimonia for classical 
alimonium. 

8. -men, mentum (entum). 

The suffixes -men and mentum serve especially to form ab- 
stract neuter nouns derived from verbs. Usually both forms 
from the same stem exist simultaneously, prose usually making 
use of the forms in -mentum and poetry those in -men. Ter- 
tullian coined a great number of such words. Note the follow- 
ing: factitamentum, novamen, salsamen, catillamen. 

9. -tum. 

Of the substantatives in -iwm, some are derived from verbs 
as gaudium, others from nouns or adjectives as capitium (caput), 
edulium (edulis). Nouns of this formation exist in the Classi- 
eal period of the language, but in the third century of our era 
many new ones were created; for example, excidium, diaconium, 
presbyterium, mucinnium. 


Attention has already been called to the “Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome Series,” published by the Marshall Jones Co. (Bos- 
ton, Mass.), which attempts to present in some fifty volumes 
our indebtedness to the civilization of Greece and Rome. I 
wish to give special notice here to a series published by the 
Oxford University Press, which aims likewise to show our in- 
heritance or legacy from Greece and Rome, but in a slightly 
different way. The volumes are entitled: “The Legacy of 
Greece,” “The Legacy of Rome,” “The Pageant of Greece,” and 
“The Pageant of Rome.” The last two volumes attempt to 
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present the civilization of Greece and Rome as seen in its litera- 
ture by a series of extracts translated into English. The first 
two are volumes of essays dealing with the outstanding phases 
of the civilization of Greece and Rome and to what extent our 
own civilization has drawn on it. The topics treated in the 
“Legacy of Rome,” which is the volume of greatest interest to 
most of our teachers, are: The Transmission of the Legacy; 
The Conception of Empire; Administration; Communications 
and Commerce; The Science of Law; Family and Social Life; 
Religion and Philosophy; Science; Literature; Language; Archi- 
tecture and Art; Building and Engineering; Agriculture. 

Similar works by other publishing houses are: “Our Hellenic 
Heritage” (2 vols.), by H. R. James (Macmillan); and “New 
Studies of a Great Inheritance,” by R. S. Conway (John 
Murray). 

All these volumes are highly recommended for the school 
library and for the special perusal of the teacher. 


The enrollment of the students pursuing post-graduate work 
in Greek and Latin at the University for this academic year 
numbers twenty-two, of which fifteen are so-called “major” 
students. Of the latter, eight are Sisters, six are priests and 
brothers, and one a layman. Several new volumes of the “Pat- 
ristic Series,” the work of the post-graduate student of the De- 
partments of Greek and Latin, are now nearing completion. 


No passage in all Cicero illustrates better the nobler side of 
his character and his intense patriotism than the end of his 
last letter to Paetus (Fam. IX, 24, 4). It was written a few 
months before the proscriptions, in fact a few months before 
his own death, and is interesting as repeating in a much more 
noble key a sentiment often found in his orations against 
Catiline. 

“Sed cave, si me amas, existimes me, quod iocosius scribam, 
abiecisse curam rei publicae. Sic tibi, mi Paete, persuade, me 
dies et noctes nihil aliud agere, nihil curare nisi ut mei cives 
salvi liberique sint. Nullum locum praetermitto monendi, agendi, 
providendi; hoc demique animo sum ut si in hac cura atque 
administratione vita mihi ponenda sit, praeclare actum mecum 
putem.” 
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“Do not infer, I beseech you, from these chance jests that I 
have ceased to care for my country. Believe me, dear friend, 
day and night all my thoughts and endeavours are set upon this, 
how to save the lives and the freedom of my countrymen. I let 
slip no chance of warning, pleading and planning on their be- 
half. And my resolve is, that if in thus watching and working 
I am called to lay down my life, I will count it a glorious 
ending.” 


‘The General Report” of the Classical Investigation is now 
ready for distribution. All teachers of Latin may obtain copies 
free of charge by writing to the Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J., and requesting the same. Every teacher of 
Latin is urged to do so at once, as the report teems with very 
definite practical suggestions, which will markedly improve his 
teaching. 

The immediate effect of this report is a nation-wide flood of 
newspaper editorials calling attention to the fact that Latin in 
the schools is decidedly worth while. The conclusions reached 
by the investigators in a series of tests approved by psycholo- 
gists, that pupils who undergo a systematic training in Latin 
show an ever increasing superiority over other pupils with the 
same initial ability in mastering other subjects, have caused 
the nation at large to think and take notice. 

A more detailed account of the report is promised for a future 
issue. 


The following notice in the September number of Art and 
Archaeology is of special interest to teachers of Latin: 


Roman archaeologists from Raphael to the present day have 
always cherished one special dream—that of excavating and 
bringing to light the remains of the group of Imperial Fora, which 
occupy the space between the Capitoline and Quirinal Hills. 
They begin, in point of time, with the Forum of Julius Caesar; 
then come those of Augustus, Vespasian and Nerva, and the 
Forum of Trajan, which was nearly as large as all the others 
put together. 

These Fora presented a series of magnificent public buildings, 
colonnaded squares, temples and basilicas, which in the course 
‘of time not only fell into ruins, but became completely hidden 
by what Lanciani calls “ignoble superstructures.” The low- 
lying Forum of Augustus was reduced to a swamp in the Middle 
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Ages, the one surviving archway being known by the significant 
title of “Arco Dei Pantani.” The ground was drained and 
the level raised in the sixteenth century, when new streets were 
laid out, and the convent of the S. S. Annunziata was built in 
and about the central temple of Mars the Avenger, dedicated 
by Augustus after the battle of Philippi. 

The demolitions that will shortly be begun will bring to light 
the north hemicycle of the Forum, the cella and the porticoed 
vestibule of the temple and the “favisse,” or cellars, where the 
priests of Mars used to keep their treasures and the savings of 
many private citizens to whom they acted, in a certain sense, 
as bankers. All these remains are said to be in a wonderful 
state of preservation. 


New books of interest to teachers of the Classics are: 

A Lexicon of the Homeric Dialect, by Richard John Cunliffe, 
compiler of “A New Shakesperean Dictionary.” Blackie and 
Son, London. 

Horace: A New Interpretation, by A. Y. Campbell. Methuen. 

Jews and Christians in Egypt: The Jewish Troubles in Alex- 
andria and the Athanasian Controversy, by W. E. Crum. Brit- 
ish Museum. 

Aeschylus: Agamemnon, Choephoror, Eumendes. Rendered 
into English verse by G. M. Cookson. Chapman and Hall. 

Hannibal Crosses the Alps, by Cecil Torr. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 

St. Gregory, the Great. His work and his spirit. By Abbott 
Snow, O.8.B. Reprint. Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 

I rarely call attention in these columns to publications printed 
in foreign languages. However, the publication of the fourth 
volume of O. Bardenhewer’s History of Old Church Literature 
(Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literature. Herder) is worthy 
of more than passing notice. This volume includes St. Augus- 
tine. 


Roy J. Dererrari. 


AFFILIATED HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SECTION 
OFFICIAL 


The following are the more notable changes in the 1924 Sylla- 
bus on Affiliation: 

1. On page 3: Regulation No. 2 has been slightly modified. 
Regulation No. 4 was regulation No. 8, page 4. Regulation 
No. 5 was regulation No. 4, which has also been rearranged. 

2. On page 4: Regulation No. 6 was formerly No. 7. Regu- 
lation Nos. 5 and 6 are now respectively Nos. 8 and 9, and 
No. 10 has been added. Regulation No. 9 is now regulation 
No. 7. 

3. On page 6 of the new Syllabus the first paragraph has been 
modified and enlarged in order to present to the schools further 
possible combinations of the prescribed and elective units. These 
new arrangements are tabulated on page 7 and should be care- 
fully studied in connection with Regulation No. 2, page 2 of 
the Syllabus. 

4. Page 18 has been completely recast. Here the new require- 
ments for Latin IV have been stated. 

5. Attention of the History Teachers is called to the word 
(prescribed) on page 27. Failure to observe this in the past 
has rendered many students ineligible for the general certificate. 
The reasons for the prescription of History I were given in 
detail in the November, 1923, issue of the CarHotic EpucaTIonaL 
REvIEw. 

6. On page 32, the course in Commercial Arithmetic has been 
outlined. In offering this unit as the Third Unit in Mathe- 
matics by students who follow arrangement No. XII, page 7, 
regulation Nos. 9 and 10, page 4, and those stated on page 6 
(first paragraph) should be carefully observed. 

7. Regulation Nos. 11, 12 and 16, page 48 of the Syllabus, 
have been modified. A comparison of these, as now stated in 
the 1924 Syllabus, with their presentation in the past will indi- 
cate the changes. This comparison will further enable the princi- 
pal of the high school to see the reasons why these changes were 
made. 
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NOTES 


St. Scholastica’s Academy, Rogers Park, Chicago, Illinois, 
reports that a new academy building is under process of con- 
struction. Further details concerning the size and equipment 
will be given in a later issue of the Review. 

The Rev. Secretary of the Committee on Affiliation was the 
guest of the institution recently. 

Sister M. Raphael, formerly head of the Department of Music 
of St. Joseph’s Academy, Wheeling, W. Va., and Sister M. Teresa 
of the same institution celebrated recently their Golden Jubilee 
as members of the St. Joseph’s Community. The Rev. J. W. 
Burnell, O.P., was the celebrant of the Mass said on this 
occasion. 

A very suggestive plan for keeping in touch with the students 
during the long vacation was begun at Mount Maria Academy, 
Richmond, Va., this year. After the examination results were 
received by the Academy. They were read to the student body, 
who had returned for the occasion. The meeting took on the 
aspects of a reunion. After the reading, the Rev. Mark Cassidy, 
O.S.B., gave Benediction and addressed the students in an 
appropriate manner. A full account of this novel meeting was 
given in the Times Dispatch of Richmond, Va., Sunday, 
July 27. 

On Tuesday, September 9, Rev. Leo L. McVay of the Catholic 
University celebrated the Mass of the Holy Ghost at St. Philip 
Neri’s Church, Chicago, Ill. The occasion was the opening 
of the scholastic year for Aquinas High School of that city. 
Later in the day he addressed the students and, together with 
Rev. P. J. Bird, one of the professors of the institution, visited 
the various departments. This institution reports a notable 
increase in the student body. The Science Laboratories of 
Aquinas High School were refitted during the summer months. 

The Catholic Central High School of Lake County, Ind., 
reported a very notable increase in the student body. Two 
new instructors have been added to the staff, the Rev. W. Sucek, 
and Sister Leonora of the Community of the Poor Hand Maids 
of Jesus Christ. 

A new professors’ home of studies is being erected at this 
institution. Plans are also being made at present for the erec- 
_ tion of an addition to the institution. This new yet most suc- 
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cessful Central High School provides secondary education for 
the Catholic children of East Chicago, Hammond, Gary, and the 
surrounding towns of this section of the Diocese of Fort 
Wayne. 

The new Decatur Catholic High School of Decatur, Ind., will 
be ready for occupancy in September, 1925. The building 
is to have a frontage of 175.4 feet and a depth of 128 feet. It 
is a two-story, light-brownish brick, ground-floor basement 
design. The gymnasium will be located in the basement, and 
above it an auditorium, with a capacity of nearly 1,500, will be 
located. It is estimated that, when fully equipped, this institu- 
tion will cost about $300,000. It is modern in every respect, 
fireproof throughout. The plastering of the ceilings is done over 
metal lathing. The space above this and between the layer of 
concrete acts as a deadener of sound, the steel joists have been 
placed in the building on the principle of a truss, thus assuring 
that the strain is properly provided for and distributed. Pro- 
vision has been made in the plans to have the building serve 
as a community center not only for the parish but for the public 
as well. 

This school reports that a commercial department has been 
opened this year. The proceeds of the school paper, the Tattler, 
have been used to build up the school library, to the extent 
of 983 volumes. Beginning this year, half of the proceeds of 
the paper will be devoted to school athletics. A feature of the 
athletic activities of this school worthy of imitation by other 
schools is that of having as coach one of the business men of the 
town. Mr. Conter, a graduate of the Indiana State University, 
acts in this capacity and gives several hours each week volun- 
tarily. This school has increased in spirit and numbers notably 


this year. 
Leo L. McVay. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


With the beginning of the new scholastic year, three additional 
instructors have been appointed in the Department of Educa- 
tion. Rev. John R. Rooney will conduct classes in the Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education. Rev. Francis Cassidy, Ph.D., 
is giving a course in the History of Education in the Nineteenth 
Century. Mr. Thomas George Foran, M.A., has been trans- 
ferred from the Department of Psychology, where for several 
years he has been conducting research in the field of mental 
and educational measurements, and will have charge of the work 
in measurements at the University and at the Sisters College. 
Appointments in other departments are Rev. Dr. Francis Lar- 
done, Associate Professor of Roman Law, School of Canon Law; 
Mr. John J. Hagerty, Instructor in School of Law; Mr. James C. 
McGraw, Instructor in English; and Mr. Stanislas de Toro- 
siewicz, Instructor in Slavic Languages. Recent instructions 
from Rome call for the establishment in the near future of a 
Graduate School of Scholastic Philosophy. The building pro- 
gram includes a new residence for professors and the Mullen 
Memorial Library. The total attendance this year will pass the 
1,000th mark, there being 455 graduate and undergraduate lay 
students enrolled. The Benedictines and Maryknoll Fathers 
have established houses at the University, and the New Foreign 
Mission Theological Seminary of the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross has been opened. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


Following the custom of former years, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference has issued its program for the observance 
of American Education Week, in accordance with the President’s 
proclamation, from November 17 to 23. The topics of the differ- 
ent days of the week are: Monday, American Constitution 
Day; Tuesday, Patriotism Day; Wednesday, Religious Teacher 
Day; Thursday, Catholic Parish School Day; Friday, Health 
Education Day; Saturday, Catholic High School and College 
_ Day; Sunday, Religious Education Day. 
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EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS 


The American School Board Journal (October): Leonard V. 
Koos contributes “High School Teachers’ Meetings—A Study 
of Teachers’ Preferences.” “A Complete Attendance System” 
is outlined by Alice Struthers and Verona M. Trowbridge. In 
“A Ways and Means Program of Supervision,” W. W. Theisen 
makes helpful suggestions for constructive supervisory work. 
“Centralizing Tendencies in the State and County Educational 
Program of Kentucky” is the subject discussed by W. R. Martin. 
Among other interesting articles are “Legal Limits of the School 
Yard,” by Charles Carroll; “The Transportation of School Chil- 
dren,” by T. L. Head, and Kenneth W. Warden’s contribution, 
“Turning the Light on Teacher’s Marks.” 

Catholic School Interests (September): Under title of 
“Methods in Primary Arithmetic,” Sister Mary Ferdinand sum- 
marizes four different conceptions of number. “Sentence Study,” 
by Ann Nicholson, Ph.D., is an outline of the subject, extending 
through all the grades. Sister Mary Laetitia’s article, “To Our 
Science Teachers,’ makes a plea for visual instruction and 
laboratory methods. Also worthy of note are “State Legislation 
and Private Schools,” by Charles N. Lischka, and “The Eco- 
nomics of Higher Education,’ by Mother Mary St. Luke, 
8.H.C.J. 

Educational Administration and Supervision (October): W. W. 
Brown discusses “The Possibilities of Administration Organiza- 
tive of the Junior High School Under a Six-year Organization.” 
A survey made by Willis L. Uhl would seem to indicate that 
“The Cost of High School Diploma” in time of the student 
varies from 4,700 to 3,750 hours according to the curriculum. 
I. N. Madsen presents additional data on “The Intelligence of 
Normal School Students and Its Relation to Learning and 
Teaching.” “Shared Responsibility in the Government of 
Teachers’ Colleges,” and “Training for Extra Curricular Activi- 
ties in a State Normal School,” by E. A. Cross and J. O. Frank, 
respectively, are careful studies. 

The Elementary School Journal (September): The first sec- 
tion of this issue consists of memorial articles of tribute to the 


‘late Samuel Chester Parker. Franklin Bobbitt contributes “The 


New Technique of Curriculum-making,” the first of a series of 
articles on the subject. M. R. Soth outlines “A Practical 
Method of Teaching Silent Reading.” 
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The Journal of Educational Method (October): “English In- 
struction—Its Daily Application,” by Grace Vollentine, is a 
report of instruction given in the Sixth Grade for the purpose of 
relating English Study to other work. Arthur S. Gist is the 
author of an account of experimentation and investigation in 
“Habits of Study.” “Popularizing Poetry in the High School” 
by means of a poetry club is the subject discussed by W. A. 
Bartin, Jr. An editorial on the “Platoon School,” and Roxana 
M. Adams’ article, “Making a Stamp Map,” will be found in- 
teresting. 

The Pedagogical Seminary (September): “The Psychology of 
Superior Children,” by Albertine A. Richard-Nash, is the ab- 
stract of a dissertation on this important problem. Ellen A. 
Maher writes of “The Moral and Social Development of the 
Six-year-old Child.” “Methods of Teaching in College Classes” 
is the subject of a study by H. F. Martin. “The Outlook for 
Civilizatiqn” is contributed by Hermann Hilmer. 

The School Review (October): Leonard V. Koos contributes 
the first of a series of articles on “The Trend of Reorganization 
in Higher Education,” presenting in brief the findings of a 
study of the Junior College. James M. Glass tabulates the 
results of a survey made of “The Present Status of the Junior 
High School in Cities of More Than 100,000 Population.” The 
subject of A. M. Swanson’s article is “The Effect on High School 
Scholarship of Pupil Participation in Extra Curricular Activi- 
ties.” “The High School Handbook,” by James M. Glass, and 
“Supervised Study in Wisconsin High Schools,” by W. W. Brown 
and J. E. Worthington, are also entitled to mention. 

K. J. C. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Africa, Australia, and the Islands of the Pacific, by Nellie B. 
Allen. New York. Ginn and Company. Pp. xii+448. 
Africa, Australia and the Islands of the Pacific is a book 

written by a student and a teacher for teachers and pupils. 
For the most part the methods employed in the past tended to 
force the hapless child to properly ticket items of information 
and to store them away in the memory, regardless of the fact 
that the human mind develops by means of the living truth that 
functions in it, rather than by means of the dead matter stored 
in the memory. The teacher may no longer insist upon the 
child’s memorizing the products of countries, the population of 
cities, the capitals of states and similar encyclopedic informa- 
tion. Each thought element, if it is intended to function, must 
be so related to the previous mental content that it can be taken 
hold of by that content, lifted up into life and thus rendered 
intelligible. Otherwise it cannot take its place in the growing 
structure of the mind. However valuable an item of truth may 
be in itself, if it does not function for the child receiving it, it 
tends to impede his development and to menace his mental 
health. The author is everywhere mindful of these principles 
that must be observed in the difficult task of driving home truths 
in such a way that they may be lifted up in the life of the 
mind. 

There are three things that claim the attention of every man 
at some time during life: God, himself and his neighbor. Geog- 
raphy considers man in his mutual relation to each of these 
other beings, God and his neighbor. From this standpoint, the 
subject matter of geography may be divided into four general 
divisions: (1) The phenomena of nature; (2) the effect of this 
phenomena on man; (3) the response that man has made in 
times past to these various manifestations of God’s Providence; 
(4) the result of this correspondence between God and man. 
Miss Allen has considered this subject under each of these four 
divisions of matter with due consideration of the principle of 
correlation. It is to be regretted that she speaks of the phe- 
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nomena of nature as “Mother Nature’s Workers” rather than as 
manifestations of God’s Providence. The child is led to deter- 
mine the climate as regards both heat and moisture in the sev- 
eral regional divisions of the continent, by considering first the 
winds, the direction from which they blow and the lands over 
which they blow; secondly, the surface of the region. From the 
climate certain of the products are determined. From both 
these factors the occupation of the people is ascertained. 

From the beginning the interest is aroused and is sustained 
throughout. The experience of the child, limited though it may 
be, is appealed to at every step. For example, on page 5, we 
read, “Nature’s mountain-building is not always firm and strong, 
and here, as in other parts of the earth, some of the rock strata 
began to crack and then to slip. Probably it was only a little 
at a time, but through the long, long ages the crust sank thou- 
sands of feet, forming what are called rift valleys. The long 
chain of lakes which you will find on the map lies in one of 
these. ... They really are very large bodies of water... . 
Lake Tanganyika is four hundred miles in length and from 
twenty to forty miles wide. To what place would this lake 
reach from your home town? If your schoolhouse stood on one 
side of it, what place would lie on the opposite bank?” Again 
we read, “The Red Sea is the largest body of water that lies in 
the rift valley. From the scale of miles on the map find out how 
long it is. Look on page 436 in the Appendix and see how these 
bodies of water rank in size among the lakes of the world.” In 
order to give the child a living apperception of the size of the 
pyramids of Egypt, the author says, “It is so enormous that if 
you should stand on one of the hugh ears you could not see over 
the top of the head. The body is more than a hundred and 
seventy feet long. How does this compare with the length of 
your schoolhouse?” 

Emphasis is everywhere placed on the mutual dependence of 
the peoples of widely separated sections. The pupils’ powers of 
observation are stimulated even while being taught how to use 
amap. The method of comparison is widely used. Information 
outside of the child’s experience is put into terms ‘q@mhat expe- 
rience. In every line you hear the voice of the enthusiastic 
teacher rather than the scratching of the pen of the monotonous 
writer. The pupils are encouraged to reason out the truths of 
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geography. Their attention is directed to points that would 
otherwise be overlooked in the vast mass of detail. The sug- 
gested problems given on pages 343-345, 427, are a valuable aid 
to the busy classroom teacher. The review questions imme- 
diately preceeding these problems might become a temptation to 
certain teachers but properly used they may prove a real advan- 
tage. It is to be hoped that the time is not far distant when the 
truths of geography will be generally taught to our boys and 


girls in the manner indicated by the author of this text. 
Sister Mary ALMA. 


Selections from the Latin Fathers, with commentary and notes, 
by Peter E. Hebert, C.S.C. New York: Ginn and Company, 
1924. Pp. xvii+186. 

Much has been said about the advisability of putting some 
Christian Latin within the scope of a college course, or even 
high school course, and, while opinions differ greatly as to the 
extent of this innovation, nearly all agree that at least a little 
should find its place therein. The utter lack of adequate text- 
books, however, has forestalled any serious attempt to carry 
this idea into effect. Father Hebert’s book of selections is the 
first to meet this demand at all satisfactorily. 

The 120 pages of Latin text include selections from Tertullian, 
Minucius Felix, Saint Cyprian, Lactantius, Saint Ambrose, Saint 
Jerome, Saint Leo the Great, Saint Bernard, and Saint Augus- 
tine. The selection from Saint Bernard seems to me much out 
of place here. Saint Bernard is too far removed chronologically 
from the other authors represented, and his writings breathe the 
spirit of a different age. 

The notes are chiefly of a literary nature, including an occa- 
sional translation of a supposedly difficult passage. Many of 
the notes consist of references to passages in other authors, pre- 
sumably as shedding some light on the text in question. As a 
rule such passages, if really worth citing at all, should be quoted 
in full; few teachers, to say nothing of the pupils, will look them 
up in the original. Father Hebert states that his notes are for 
college students, and on that account we assume that he has 
_aimed to keep his commentary at a level most beneficial to 
them. Yet much is omitted, from which a college student could 
profit much, and a great deal inserted that will benefit him little. 
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Thus on page 17 we read in the text, “Quid loquar apte dis- 
posita recta montium, collium flexa, porrecta camporum?” 
Surely these expressions deserve a note of explanation to the 
effect that recta montium, etc., is equivalent to rectos montes, 
etc., in classical prose, and that this use of the adjective as a 
neuter substantive with the genitive of a noun is characteristic 
of the poetry of all periods and also of late prose. Many notes 
which appear in the commentary have much less significance to 
the college student than this. For example on page 147 note 13, 
we read: “suis xxx occupati: note the force of the interlocked ar- 
rangement of words, known as synchysis.” 

Father Hebert says in his introduction, “The occasional de- 
parture from the usual laws of syntax found in the Christian 
writers will be readily perceived by the alert teacher, and stress 
should be laid on differences and similarities of style not only 
among the Fathers themselves, but also between them and the 
authors usually read in the four years of high school. This com- 
parison is a factor not only beneficial intellectually but creative 
of interest in any class.” Accordingly Father Hebert completely 
ignores in his notes really great difficulties and new phenomena of 
syntax; in fact he does not mention syntax at all. This is the 
great weakness of the book, and I fear that most teachers will 
have great difficulty in using it on that account. The differ- 
ences between Ecclesiastical and Classical syntax are not so in- 
significant as Father Hebert states. Rather, unless forthcoming 
textbooks of Christian Latin center their commentary on a 
careful delineation of the language, particularly its syntax, show- 
ing clearly how it differs from that of Cicero’s time, I fear that 
the renaissance of patristic studies in the undergraduate class- 
room will be short-lived. Roy J. Dererrari. 


The Teacher’s Year, by Charles Phillips, M.A. New York: 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1924. 

Teachers will find this little volume very helpful and inspiring. 
It consists of a number of informal chats concerning such topics 
as First Days, Parent, Pupil and Teacher, Praise and Blame, 
Teachers’ Nerves, etc. The style is delightful and a great deal 
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of real wisdom is contained in the observations the author 
makes. 

Of particular value is the chapter on Teachers’ Reading. 
There is an old proverb which says that “No one can give what 
he does not possess” and no teacher can hope to impart culture 
unless he be a cultured individual, himself. Undoubtedly, wide 
reading assists greatly in creating that understanding and deep 
sympathy, which are always evidences of real culture. Perhaps 
we confine our reading too closely to professional literature, which 
is useful and necessary, but lacking in anything like sweetness 
and light. If a teacher would make it a point to read all the 
books mentioned by Mr. Phillips in the course of this year, he 
would find himself in a much better position to do real justice 
to his charges. GrorGE JOHNSON. 


Primer, Marquette Readers, Sisters of Mercy. New York: 

MacMillan Company, 1924. 

Everyday Classics, by Thorndyke and Baker, is presented 
for the use of Catholic schools, after being “Catholicized” by a 
picture of the Infant Jesus on the cover, with a few religious 
selections thrown in, according to the usual method followed by 
publishers when they wish to convert a secular text into a relig- 
ious one. We need Catholic readers, and the more of them the 
better, but if the Sisters of Mercy had made a study of Cath- 
olic folk-lore, and used material of a more religious nature, morn- 
ing prayers and baby bears would not be mixed up in such a 
mumbo-jumbo fashion. Grorce JOHNSON. 


The Life of St. Dominic (1170-1221), by Bede Jarrett, O.P. 
New York: Benziger Brothers, 1924. Pp. xi+180. Price 


$2.35. 

Inspired by a desire to obviate the injustice done St. Dominic 
by enemies of the Church who have cruelly maligned his attrac- 
tive personality, the scholarly Provincial of the English Province 
of Frairs Preachers, has written a life of the Saint that is au- 
thoritat e and complete. In a volume of less than two hundred 
- pages, ¥.+ find a full portrayal of a rare character and a compre- 
hensive acount of the foundation and organization of the great 
Dominican Order, the first Religious Order to choose the wide 
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world as a field of labor, and to constitute a unified group, under 
a single head. 

The author has based his work on a study ranging from the 
primitive biography and the testimony of the Saint’s associates, 
down to the latest material on the subject. Without extravagant 
eulogy, but with all the devoted loyalty of a spiritual son, Father 
Jarrett presents the great founder of his Order, in a true and 
gentle light, which should do much to dispose of what the pub- 
lishers’ notice calls the “gloomy ghost whose chief memorial is 
the Inquisition.” St. Dominic’s real connection with that dis- 
putatious institution is clearly outlined without evasion or 
apology. That he was an examiner of heretics and pardoned 
many, is true; that his clear stern sense of duty forced him to turn 
some over to secular authority is probable, and no more to his 
discredit than would be the delivery to capital punishment of a 
betrayer of his country, under our present civilization; that he 
was the inspirer or the founder of the Inquisition is pure 
calumny. 

Father Jarrett tells of a joyous, charitable, simple soul, filled 
with a great love of God and a burning zeal for the souls he saw 
being lured to destruction by the great heresy raging around him. 
Magnificent energy and bold originality were added to his great 
sanctity, doubly ensuring the success of his work. 

Teachers will read with particular interest the few thoughtful 
pages treating of the Saint’s education, and will also find in- 
spiration in the way St. Dominic brought his love of learning to 
play in the great fight for souls, and infused into his infant 
Order the high intellectual standards which have never ceased 
to characterize it. It is to be regretted that, much as the Saint 
in life appealed to the young, the present story of his life lacks 
the dramatic power in which youthful readers delight. 

KaTHLEEN J. CosTEeL1o. 


History of the United States, by Emerson D. Fite, Ph.D. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York: 1923. Second edition, re- 
vised. Pp. 603. 

Professor Fite, of Vassar College, the author of two splendid 
historical studies, Social and Industrial Conditions During the 

Civil War and The Presidential Campaign of 1860, a teacher of 
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long standing and a college board examiner, was well fitted to 
write an authoritative and teachable high school history of the 
United States in 1916. This revised edition is greatly improved, 
enlarged, and brought to the middle of the Harding 
administration. 

This book is more than an average text telling in a some- 
what stereotyped form, orthodox and conservative, the story 
of our nation. It is an interesting account, yet replete with in- 
formation. Movements are interpreted and seen in a broad way. 
The social and economic life of the people is stressed. The col- 
onial period is described in sufficient detail, but it is the national 
and post Civil War periods which are emphasized. It carries 
no propaganda, fair to English and colonials, loyalists and 
patriots, Federalists and Jeffersonians, and Republicans and 
Democrats. There is no southern hostility which many an other- 
wise good text still carries. Again the immigration problem is 
treated fairly, though probably the contribution of the immigrant 
peoples is not sufficiently elaborated. 

One is pleased on the whole with the treatment of the Spanish 
and French in America, but an author who has followed Bourne 
and Thwaites cannot go far astray. While the writer would 
give more space to Maryland, Dr. Fite makes the Toleration 
Act stand out sufficiently clear. There is no hesitancy to em- 
phasize the foreign element in the Revolutionary Army, though 
I would be inclined to give less weight to the Loyalist Galla- 
way’s testimony that half of the army was Irish and a fourth 
English and Scottish. A fine appreciation of the Jesuits in New 
France indicates a familiarity with the Jesuit Relations and 
Parkman’s volumes. The account and chart of the California 
missions is a noteworthy feature. 

The appendix includes the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, Wilson’s war message, and a book list. The teacher 
should find the general references, special topics with references, 
lists of illustrative material in the way of historical novels, and 
suggestive questions at the end of each chapter not only helpful 
for class work but stimulative for further reading on her own 
part. Probably no high school text has a better worked out or 
’ more extensive bibliographical material. Maps, illustrations, 
and a good index add their quota to the general value of the 
book. Ricuarp J. Purce.. 
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Where Our History Was Made, by John T. Faris. Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company. New York: 1924. Book Two. Pp. 358. 
A popular, simply written historical reader for the grades to 

accompany the textbook, this little volume should make the 

subject more interesting to children. Short sketches deal with 
the Ohio pioneers at Marietta, Boone, Gettysburg military park, 
memorials at Vicksburg, Stone Mountain, and Chickamauga, 

Forts McHenry in Baltimore, and Snelling in Minnesota, Battles 

of Lake Erie, New Orleans and at The Alamo, massacres at Ft. 

Dearborn, in Oregon, at the Little Big Horn in Montana, early 

days at Blennerhassett Island, Nashville, New Harmony, Nau- 

voo, Vandalia, Monterey missions, Sutters station near Sacra- 
mento, frontier trails, pioneer and present-day transportation, 
first banks, steamboats, bridges, tunnels, steamships, locomo- 
tives, and historic memorials and famed homes at Mount Ver- 
non, Monticello, Hermitage, Custis Lee and Ashland. The 
writer covers a wide scope and skillfully describes the pictur- 
esque in our national development. It is done with the aim of 
being accurate and fair, but one wonders how much authentic 
information lay behind the account of Whitman in Oregon or the 
explanation of the cessation of work on the Washington Monu- 
ment in the 1850’s. A more Christian philanthropist than 

Stephen Girard might have been selected. The reader will fas- 

cinate the youthful reader, and the more because he is bound to 

find some local state memorial or incident depicted. The illus- 
trations are good. Ricuarp J. Purceu. 
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